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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


Our Gallery 

This month we present the likenesses 
of two of the “old war horses” of the 
Association—Dean Allen S. Whitney, 
LL.D., and Professor Horace A. Hol- 
lister, A. M. Very much of the present 
power, policy and character of the North 
Central Association is traceable to the 
exertions and fighting qualities of these 
two men. When the Association was 
young and the Board of Inspectors (now 
called Commission on Secondary 
Schools) was the chief unit in the Asso- 
ciation, these two men shaped thought 
and action probably as no two others 
have ever done. Both stood for the es- 
tablishment and the enforcement of high 
standards for accrediting secondary 
schools; both believed devoutly in the 
purpose and mission of the Association ; 
and both had the vision, courage and 
power to translate theory into efficient 
practice. The Association owes deep 
debts of gratitude to these two men. 

Dean Allen S. Whitney is a son of the 
state of Michigan. After graduating 
from the University of Michigan he was 
superintendent of schools in Mount 
Clemens, and Saginaw, Michigan, for 
nearly twenty-five years. In 1899 he be- 
came professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and when, in 1921, 


the department of education was trans- 
formed into a separate school of educa- 
tion, Professor Whitney became the first 
dean of the new school. 

Almost from the outset of his connec- 
tion with the University, Dr. Whitney be- 
came intimately related to the North 
Central Association. Until within the 
last few years, he never missed an annual 
meeting of the society. For ten years 
he was chairman of the board of inspec- 
tors and in this capacity exerted his 
greatest influence upon the work of the 
Association. As chairman of a _ sub- 
committee on High School Inspectors, 
appointed in 1901, he formulated the first 
set of standards which the Association 
ever had for accrediting secondary 
schools and brought in a plan whereby 
schools should be accredited and the list 
of such schools published. 

Professor Horace A. Hollister was 
born and educated in Iowa and, like 
Dean Whitney, has been angaged in 
school work all his life. For twenty-five 
years he was a teacher and administrator 
in various schools in Iowa, Kansas and 
Missouri, being called to the University 
of Illinois in 1902 as high school visitor. 
Since that date, therefore, Professor 
Hollister has been intimately connected 
with the North Central Association, nev- 
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er, it is believed, having missed a single 
annual meeting of the society during 
that time. For five years (1910-1915), 
he was chairman of the board of in- 
spectors for the North Central Associa- 
tion and since that date has been chair- 
man of the Illinois committee before the 
Association’s commission on Secondary 
Schools. Scarcely a meeting of the As- 
sociation occurs in which Professor 
Hollister is not found participating in the 
discussions, and time and again he has, 
by his wisdom and geniality, guided 
thought and acticn out of the mazes of 
darkness and near-bitterness into realms 
of light and laughter. 

The Association will miss mightily the 
presence and influence of Dean Whitney 
and of Professor Hollister when the day 
comes that they can no longer be actively 
connected with the organization. May 
this time be far distant! 


Freshmen Failures in College 

In the September issue of the Quart- 
erly appeared a committee report pre- 
pared by Dean C. R. Maxwell and relat- 
ing to the success and failure of high 
school students who entered college in 
the autumn of 1924. 

The Association, last March, continued 
the committee and requested it to make 
a follow-up study of the conditions found 
in typical, institutions. Recently the 
comunittee formulated and sent out the 
following letter. It explains the present 
scheme of procedure and indicates what 
the Association may hope to have dis- 
cussed at its meeting next March. 
Beresident 4 45>. eae ee 


My dear Sir: 

As chairman of a committee on special 
studies of the North Central Association, 
an investigation was made during the 


past year of the records of the graduates 


from North Central high schools of June 
1924 in their first term’s or semester’s 
work in college. We studied the records 
of 32724 students attending 659 institu- 
tions. The study showed a great varia- 
tion in the percentage of failures in in- 
stitutions of higher learning. After the 
report was given at the meeting of the 
North Central Association in Chicago, 
the committee was instructed to make a 
follow-up study of conditions in a few 
typical institutions. 

The committee has decided to select a 
few institutions in each of the following 
three groups: state universities, univer- 
sities and colleges on private foundations, 
and normal schools or teachers colleges 
where the variation from the norm was 
greatest. We trust the institutions selec- 
ted will cooperate in this follow-up study. 

The committee wishes to study the 
problem from three points of view. First, 
we should wish to have the institutions 
in this study use the same intelligence 
tests, aptitude tests, and possibly achieve- 
ment tests to find out the status of stu- 
dents in these institutions. In the second 
place, we should like to find what is done 
in the study of the personnel problems 
with the entering class. In the third 
place, we should like to find out the train- 
ing and experience of the faculty mem- 
bers that teach freshmen classes. Could 
your institution give the same intelligence 
and aptitude tests as are used in the 
other institutions that we wish to study? 
Would you be willing to furnish us rather 
detailed information as to the means that 
you use in assisting freshmen students 
to adapt and adjust themselves to their 
new environment? Could you supply us 
with information as to the training, ex- 
perience, and methods of selecting the in- 
structors who teach freshmen classes in 
your institution ? 
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The committee appreciates that un- 
doubtedly your institution has made sim- 
ilar studies of its own. We feel, however, 
that a comparison of such studies would 
be of great value to the institutions be- 
longing to the North Central Association. 


C. R. MAXWELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Special Stu- 
dies, North Central Association. 


The Honor Roll 


The North Central Association was 
organized in 1895. Since its first meet- 
ing it has been the policy to elect a 
president for but a single year, but to 
continue in office the secretary and the 
treasurer for longer periods. Conse- 
quently, since 1895, there have been thir- 
ty-two presidents of the Association and 
but relatively few different secretaries 
and treasurers. The ones who have oc- 
cupied these distinctive offices do there- 
-fore constitute an honored group. We 
present herewith this complete Honor 
Roll. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
TITLE NAME 
President—J. B. Angell 
University of Michigan, 1895 
President—C. K. Adams 
University of Wisconsin, 1896 
President—J. H. Canfield 
University of Ohio, 1897 
Superintendent—A. F. Nightingale 
Chicago, 1898 


POSITION YEAR 


President—W. F. Slocum 
Colorado College, 1899 
Superintendent—G. B. Aiton 

+ Minneapolis, 1900 
Chancellor—S. W. Chaplin 

Washington University, 1901 
Director—G. N. Carman Lewis Institute, 1902 
President—A. S. Draper 
University of Illinois, 1903 
Principal—F. L. Bliss Jackson, Michigan, 1904 
President—G. E. MacLean 
University of Iowa, 1905 
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Principal—E. L. Harris Cleveland, 1906 
President—E. J. James 
University of Illinois, 1907 
Principal—E. W. Coy Cincinnati, 1908 
Professor—C. N. Woodward 
Washington University, 1909 
Principal—G. W. Benton Indianapolis, 1910 
President—H. P. Judson 
University of Chicago, 1911 
Superintendent—W. J. S. Bryan 
St. Louis, 1912 
Professor—F. N. Scott 
University of Michigan, 1913 
Principal—J. E. Armstrong Chicago, 1914 
Dean—T. H. Clark University of Illinois, 1915 
Principal—Chester B. Curtis St. Louis, 1916 
President—Thomas F. Holgate 
Northwestern University, 1917 
Principal—George Buck Indianapolis, 1918 
President—G. L. Mackintosh 
Wabash College, 1919 
Principal—George E. Marshall Davenport, 1920 
President—Lotus D. Coffman 
University of Minnesota, 1921 
Principal—Milo H. Stuart Indianapolis, 1922 
Director—Charles H. Judd 
University of Chicago, 1923 
Principal—E. L. Miller Detroit, 1924 
President—H. M. Gage Coe College, 1925 
Professor—J. D. Elliff 
University of Missouri, 1926 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 


TITLE NAME POSITION YEAR 
Principal—F. L. Bliss 
Jackson, Michigan, 1895-1898 
Professor—C. A. Waldo 
Purdue University, 1898-1900 
Professor—F. N. Scott 
University of Michigan, 1900-1902 
Professor—J. V. Denney 
Ohio State University, 1902-1906 
Dean—T. A. Clark 
University of Illinois, 1906-1915 
Principal—H. E. Brown 
Kenilworth, Illinois, 1915-1919 
President—H. M. Gage Coe College, 1919-1925 
Professor—J. B. Edmonson 
University of Michigan, 1925- 


ASSOCIATION TREASURERS 
Director—G. N. Carman 
Lewis Institute, 1895-1901 
Principal—J. E. Armstrong Chicago, 1901-1914 
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Principal—M. H. Stuart 
Indianapolis, 1914-1922 


Principal—W. I. Early 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 1922- 


Individual Memberships 


In the early days of the Association 
the small incidental expenses connected 
with the annual meeting were met by 
assessments upon the individuals present. 
Later, when a more complete organiza- 
tion was effected, institutional member- 
ship became the conspicuous feature of 
the Association and the head of the in- 
stitution accredited or otherwise recog- 
nized became the official representative 
of the school or college, with full voting 
privileges. However, in order that the 
Association might not be deprived of the 
counsel and judgments of other educa- 
tional leaders, not heads of institutions, 
individual memberships were provided. 
At one timme there was quite a list of 
these members. Death, removal from 
North Central Association territory, and 
failure to pay the annual dues gradually 
reduced the number of individual mem- 
bers to a small group. Later the Asso- 
ciation adopted the policy of not electing 
to individual membership any one who 
was entitled to Association privileges by 
virtue of his institutional connections. 
Finally, a year or so ago, the Association 
voted that all individuals who at that 
time were in good and regular standing 
should be elected to honorary life mem- 
bership, be entitled to share all privileges 
of the Association and be forever there- 
after exempted from the payment of 
dues of any sort. Today there are twen- 
ty-six such life members. They are as 
follows: 

J. E. Armstrong, 10638 Prospect Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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George W. Benton, 
Company, 100 Washington Square, 
New York City. 

F. G. Blair, Superintendent Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois. 

Otis W. Caldwell, The Lincoln School, 
646 Park Avenue, New York City. 

N. P. Colwell, Secretary, Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illin- 
ois. 

Calvin O. Davis, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Joseph V. Denney, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

W. A. Greeson, Superintendent Emeri- 
tus, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

John C. Hanna, Supervisor of High 
Schools, Springfield, Ilinois. 

Thomas Holgate, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

W. H. Johnson, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


American Book — 


Thomas Lloyd Jones, University of Wis- — 


consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

John R. Kirk, President, State Teachers’ 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Mary A. Malloy, Dean, College of St. 
Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 

Daniel J. McHugh, DePaul University, 
1010 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Illin- 
ois. 

C. L. Mees, The Walden, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Frank Mossman, President, Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mother Mary Samuel, St. Clara College, 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 

Andrew Russel, Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. 

John L. Seaton, College Secretary, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Raymond Shoop, Department of Voca- 
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tional Education, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 
Miss Marion Talbot, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 
~W. O. Thompson, President-Emeritus, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Samuel Quigley, President, Western 
State College of Colorado, Gunnison, 
Colorado. 

A. L. Whittenburg, Secretary, Office 
Supt. Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Mlinois. 


An Explanation and an Apology 


This issue of the Quarterly contains 
a disproportionate number of articles 
zuritten by individuals resident of Mich- 
igan. Several are by the Editor in Chief 
himself. These doings are not by de- 


Sign. 


The truth is that insistent appeals 


to various members of the Editorial 
Board and to other members of the As- 


sociation brought few manuscrpits. 


Ob- 


viously, however, a magazine cannot be 
published without material to include 


within it. 


Since this was not at hand in 


the quantity expected, the Editor was 
forced to make copy himself or to draft 
some individuals who were so situated 
as to be amenable to his big stick or to 
his persuasion. In fact he had to resort 


to both means. 


Hereafter, however, 


quo warranto proceedings will be imsti- 
tuted against delinquent editors early in 
the quarter and mandamus proceedings 


wil issue 


against 


other - Association 


members who hold up copy willfully. 


—C. O. D. 
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Recent Changes in College Entrance Require- 


ments in Fifteen 


The North Central Association is al- 
ways interested in what colleges and 
secondary schools outside its territory 
are doing. It is peculiarly interested in 
changes being made in college admission 
requirements, since this question is the 
outstanding one which gave birth to the 
Association in 1895 and which has also 
centered in many of its discussions since 
that date. 

In the Private School News, Vol. II, 
No. 2, (April 10, 1926) appears an ar- 
ticle giving the recent changes made in 
the entrance requirements in fifteen of 
the leading eastern colleges of the United 
States. The more significant items men- 
tioned in this report are as follows: 


AMHERST 


Candidates having only three years of 
Latin admitted provided they present 
full fifteen points of acceptable credit, 
including three years in a second foreign 
language or four points in mathematics. 
Candidates entering with three years of 
Latin only are required to continue the 
study of ancient language in college at 
least two years. 

Entrance “with conditions’ now re- 
stricted to candidates lacking not more 
than two points in modern foreign lan- 
guage or one point in other subjects of 
the fifteen required points. 

Credits of candidates from schools on 
the New England College Entrance Cer- 
tificate Board’s approved list still ac- 
cepted. From schools on the approved 
list outside of New England, a complete 
school record of each candidate with in- 
formation regarding the quarter of the 


Eastern Colleges 


class in which his record places him and 
comment on his character and ability 
required in determining acceptance with- 
out examination. 

Preliminary report 
requested in January. 

Preference given for full require- 
ments in classical language—four years 
Latin or three years Greek. 


BROWN 

Applicants presenting complete cre- 
dentials, who stand in the first fifth of 
their class in approved schools graduat- 
ing at least 25 students, or who stand 
in the first two-fifths of their class in 
approved schools where during the past 
three years two-thirds of the graduates 
have gone to college, will be admitted 
as heretofore without the submission of 
further evidence. 

By “complete credentials” is meant 
credits by certificates or by examination 
in specific subjects and supplementary 
evidence from the school respecting the 
character, ability, and general fitness of 
the applicant. 

Two units of algebra are now required 
for admission for the A.B., Ph.B., and 
Sc.B. degrees. 


BRYN MAWR 


The President and Faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College, acting with the approval 
of the Directors of the College, announce 
that the examination for matriculation 
set by the college will be discontinued 
after 1926. In and after 1927 only the 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, as listed each year 
in the Calendar, will be accepted for ad- 


from principals 
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mission. Attention is called to the fact 
that while certain comprehensive exami- 
nations are included in the list, Bryn 
Mawr does not admit students by the 
so-called New Plan. 


CONNECTICUT 


In rare instances is a girl admitted 
who does not rank in the upper quarter 
of her high school class. 

The record as a whole, together with 
the relative standing, comments of the 
principal, the apparent success which 
graduates of the school have had at 
Connecticut College—all such pertinent 
factors are considered. 


DARTMOUTH 

(1) Beginning with the class enter- 
ing in September, 1926, Dartmouth will 
permit no entrance conditions. 

(2) Our so-called “Special Certifi- 
cate,” by which a man enters without 
condition by virtue of ranking in the 
highest quarter of his class, including 
boys and girls, will in future be available 
for men who have so ranked during 
their last two years in approved schools. 
In the past this highest quarter rule has 
applied to the work of all four years. 

(3) In order that no one schoo! may 
dominate the situation at Dartmouth, 
not more than 4% of any Freshman 
class will be taken from any one school. 

(4) In the past we have required 
that 8 units be presented by certificate 
in order that any certificate units may 
eount. In future there will be no mini- 
mum requirement placed on the number 
of certificate units. 

(5) Italian has been added to the 
list of modern foreign languages ac- 
cepted for admission credit. 

(6) Dartmouth under her new cur- 
riculum offers only one degree, the so- 
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called A. B. degree. Science has been 
made an “elective” unit for admission 
to this degree. 


GOUCHER 


Applicant must be a graduate of the - 
college preparatory course of a second- 
ary school and fully endorsed by author- 
ities, must have grades of at least 80, 
and must present credentials showing 
that applicant has qualifications and per- 
sonality to make her a desirable member 
of the college. 


HARVARD 


1. Preliminary examinations in the 
fall abolished. 


2. Freshman class limited to 1,000 
members, including those dropped in the 
previous year. This limits the men en- 
tering from secondary schools to about 
830, a decrease of more than 100. 

Much weight will be attached to char- 
acter, personality, and promise as well 
as to scholarly attainments. The Com- 
mittee will still give preference, how- 
ever, to all candidates whose examina- 
tion average is unquestionably good 
(75% or higher) and whose whole 
school record has been satisfactory. 


3. The application of the rule con- 
cerning candidates to be admitted from 
the first seventh of their class will here- 
after be discretionary with the Commit- 
tee on Admission. In 1927 and there- 
after admission without examination 
will be restricted to schools which do 
not ordinarily prepare their pupils for 
the examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, to high schools lo- 
cated in smaller cities, in rural districts, 
and at points remote from Cambridge. 
In such cases each particular application 
will be decided by the Committee in light 
of all evidence in hand. 
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MT. HOLYOKE 


Old Plan grades between 60 and 65%, 
and Regents’ grades between 75 and 
80% considered doubtful, the Board of 
Admission reserving the right to reject 
any record which contains one or more 
doubtful grades. 

Permission to take examinations in 
September will be given only in excep- 
tional cases. 

A psychological test, prepared by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, to 
be known as the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, is required of all students. 


PRINCETON 
College Board Examinations and 
psychological examinations required of 
all as well as principal’s certificate of 
character and ability. 


SIMMONS 
Beginning in September a candidate 
may offer two units of two foreign 
languages instead of three units of one 
foreign language as heretofore required. 


SMITH 
Psychological examination will be re- 
quired of all applicants except in those 
rare cases where the credentials were 
entirely complete the year before, and 
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(for this year only) of students trans- 
ferring from other colleges. 

Beginning with the college year, 1926- 
1927, all admissions to the freshman 
class will be determined by the College 
Board Examinations. 


VASSAR 


Since March, 1923, all new applica- 
tions on same basis, i. €., competitive 
basis for admission to the limited num- 
ber of places. 


WELLESLEY 


No recent changes. 


WILLIAMS 


One entrance unit in history is still 
required, but instead of the former re- 
quirement of American History, any of 
the courses in History offered by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
will be acceptable. 


YALE 


September examinations abolished for 
final candidates for admission, beginning 
with all candidates entering in 1927. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test required of all 
candidates entering in 1926 and there- 
after until further notice. 


(COD 


Thirty-one Years Old 


The meeting held in March, 1926, was 
the thirty-first annual meeting. 


+ 
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How the North Central Association Originated 


By CALVIN, O. DAVIS, 


Unrversity oF MicuicAn, ANN ArBor, MICHIGAN 


For a number of years previous to 
1895 there existed in the state of Mich- 
igan an organization known as The 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. The 
prime purpose of this club was to afford 
secondary school men and college au- 
thorities an opportunity to meet together 
and to discuss, face to face, mutual prob- 
lems that in some quarters were tending 
to emmesh themselves in, misunderstand- 
ings and in bitterness of feeling. In 
particular, matters pertaining to college 
admission requirements and their ad- 
ministration were troublesome. 

From the very outset the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club was a success. By 
reason of its meetings and conferences 
college men and secondary school peo- 
ple soon came to recognize the human 
qualities in each other and to sense, in 
a more complete way, the difficulties, as- 
pirations, and views of the other group. 
To the extent that mutual acquaintance 
bred mutual understanding, this in turn 
bred a spirit of mutual confidence, mu- 
tual tolerance, and mutual fair play. As 
a result of all these forces, the school 
history in Michigan was (not only pre- 
vious to 1895 but is to this very day) 
marked by a placidity that is in striking 
contrast with the school history in sev- 
eral other states. Peace and content- 
ment of spirit has led to effective coop- 
eration among schoolmasters of all sta- 
tions, and this, of course, has resulted 
in phenomenal progress in education in 
all its aspects. 


The benefits arising from the opera- 
tion of the Schoolmasters’ Club, also de- 
veloped, in time, a keen missionary spirit 
among its members. What was proving 
so beneficial in Michigan was desired for 
others. This impulse to share the ac- 
cumulating advantages finally took shape 
in the form of a resolution to the effect 
that the University of Michigan, the 
University of Wisconsin, Northwestern 
University, and the Unversity of Chi- 
cago “be asked to unite with a committee 
of the club in issuing a call for a meet- 
ing to form an association of schools 
and colleges in the north central states.” 
This resolution was adopted by the club 
at its annual meeting held at Ypsilanti. 
Michigan, on December 1, 1894, and was 
offered by Principal W. H. Butts, of the 
Michigan Military Academy, Orchard 
Lake, Michigan. 

In accordance with this resolution in- 
vitations were sent to several prominent 
representatives of higher and of second- 
ary education in the ten states of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. The invitation requested 
the representatives to meet at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, 
on March 29 and 30, 1895, and sug- 
gested that the following questions, 
“among others,” should constitute the 
themes for discussion: 

1. Is it desirable and practicable to form an 

association ? j 


2. If so, what states should compose the terri- 
tory in which it is to act? 
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3. What shall be the qualifications for mem- 
bership to the Association? 

4. How often shall the association meet and 
where shall the meetings be held? 

5. Shall the association take steps looking to 
co-operation with the New England and 
Middle States Associations in securing 
greater uniformity in secondary instruction 
and in the requirements for admission to 
colleges ? 

Certain other subsidiary topics were 
included in the call and certain items of 
a practical kind relating to hotels and 
railroads were attached. 

The letter of invitation was signed by 
President James B. Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, President Henry 
Wade Rogers of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, President C. K. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, President William 
R. Harper of the University of Chicago, 
Principal W. H. Butts of the Michigan 
Military Academy, Principal W. A. 
Greeson of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Central High School, and Principal R. 
G. Boone of the Michigan Normal 
School at Ypsilanti. 

On March 29, 1895, thirty-six dele- 
gates responded to their names when the 
meeting was called to order. Of these 
five were from Ohio, five from Michi- 
gan, four from Indiana, fourteen from 
Illinois, three from Wisconsin, three 
from Iowa, and two from Missouri. 
The thirty-six individuals constituted, 
too, a very distinguished group of edu- 
cators. .Twenty-two of them were pres- 
idents of colleges or universities, ten 
were principals or directors of secondary 
schools, three were superintendents of 
schools, and one was a humble college 
professor. The list of presidents was as 
follows: 

President W. H. Scott, Ohio State Uni- 

versity. 

President Charles F. Thwing, Western 
Reserve University. 


President William G. Ballantine, Ober- 
lin College. 

President James W. Bashford, Ohic 
Wesleyan University. 

President James B. Angell, University 
of Michigan. 

President Lewis R. Fiske, Albion Col- 


lege. 

President Joseph Swain, Indiana Uni. 
versity. 

President George Burroughs, Wabask 
College. 


President Andrew S. Draper, Univer. 
sity of Illinois. 

President Henry Wade Rogers, North- 
western University. 

President William. R. Harper, Univer. 
sity of Chicago. 

President John-M. Coulter, Lake Forest 
University. 

President John E. Bradley, Illinois Col- 
lege. 

President W. H. Wilder, Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. 

President Charles K. Adams, University 
of Wisconsin. 

President Edward D. Eaton, Beloit Col: 
lege. 

President George S. Albee, State Nor 
mal School, Oshkosh. 

President Charles A. Schaeffer, State 
University of Iowa. 

President William F. King, Cornell Col- 
lege. 

President Homer H. Seerley, State Nor: 
mal School, Cedar Falls. 

President Richard H. Jesse, University 
of Missouri. 

President Winfield S. Chaplin, Wash: 
ington University. 
The superintendents and principals of 

secondary schools were: 

Superintendent A. F, Nightingale, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Superintendent J. W. Knight, La Porte, 
Indiana. 
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Superintendent N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Principal E. L. Harris, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Principal W. H. Butts, Orchard Lake, 
Michigan. 

Principal W. A. Greeson, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Principal F. L. Bliss, Detroit, Michigan. 

Principal George N. Carman, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Director H. H. Belfield, Chicago, Illin- 

ois. 

rincipal J. J. Schobinger, Chicago, IIl- 

inois. 

rincipal H. L. Boltwood, Evanston, 

Illinois. 

rincipal C. A. Smith, Lake Forest, 

Illinois. . 

rincipal H. E. Fish, Evanston, Illinois. 

The one lone professor was C. A. 

aldo, of DePauw University. 

The meeting was called to order by 

resident Rogers of Northwestern Uni- 

ersity, a temporary organization was 

ffected, a constitution drawn and 

dopted, and officers for the succeeding 

ear were elected. These officers were 

s follows: 

resident: James B. Angell, University 
of Michigan. 

ecretary: F. L. Bliss, Detroit High 
School. 

reasurer: George N. Carman, Morgan 
Park Academy. 

xecutive Committee: 
Charles K. Adams, 

_ Wisconsin. 

A. F. Nightingale, Chicago. 

Edward L. Harris, Cleveland. 

Clarence A. Waldo, DePauw Univer- 
sity. 

The president, secretary and treasurer, 
ex officio. 

The newly organized association then 

roted to hold the first regular annual 
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meeting at the University of Chicago, 
on April 1, 1896, and agreed to make 
the two following topics the general 
themes for discussion at that time, name- 
ly: “What Constitutes a Secondary 
School ?”, and “What Constitutes a Col- 
lege?” 

Thus the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
founded with thirty-six institutional and 
individual charter members. 


The First Annual Meeting 


The first annual meeting of the As- 
sociation (not counting the preliminary 
meeting for organization) was held on 
the campus of the University of Chicago, 
April 3 and 4, 1896, President Angell 
presiding. At this meeting eighty-two 
institutions were represented, and in ad- 
dition thirty-one persons who had taken 
out individual membership in the Asso- 


ciation. The list of institutional mem- 
bers was made up as follows: 

Ohigwee ss Se 10 Minnesota _____- 6 
Michigana2 sos 14 elowan Seana 7 
Indiana 22.2%. Ga) Missourn se 4 
Miblinoisy 2.2 == 26 Nebraska ___-- 2 
Wisconsing -2 2. meKaticas) oe ee 2 


The thirty-one individual members 
were drawn from the following states: 


Olio; 2 5) Wisconsin 22202 
Michigan ______ 8 Minnesota -.-. 1 
lndiana pate leees Sowa ese ae 1 
Utinoiswpes oie LO: “Missouriaes =a 1 


Thus, in a single year, the member- 
ship of the Association had increased 
more than 213%—from 36 to 113. Or, 
if institutions alone be considered, the 
gain is more than 127%—from 36 to 
82. In the meeting for organization 
purposes colleges and university presi- 
dents constituted the largest number of 
attendants, but at the meeting in 1896, 
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fifty-two of the eighty-two institutions 
represented were secondary schools. On 
the other hand, only one “mere college 
professor” attended the preliminary 
meeting in 1895, while all but seven of 
the “individual members” in attendance 
at the first annual meeting were college 
or university professors. 

The Friday afternoon meeting was 
devoted to an address of welcome de- 
livered by President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a response by Pres- 
ident Angell of the University of Mich- 
igan, and a more or less free discussion 
of the question of college entrance re- 
quirements in history. President An- 
gell, in his address, referred particularly 
to the great change that had come dur- 
ing his lifetime in the relations of col- 
lege and secondary schools, saying, in 
part: 

“Within my recollection a most au- 
spicious change in the relations of col- 
leges and secondary schools has taken 
place. In my boyhood there were in 
New England very few high schools 
which prepared boys for college. The 
relations between the colleges and the 
academies were far from intimate. While 
I was a student in three preparatory 
academies I saw only once a college pro- 
fessor in school, though one of the schools 
was in a building owned by a college 
adjacent to it. We boys in school and 
the public generally knew little of what 
the college was or what it really at- 
tempted to do. People for the most 
part thought of college professors as 
harmless persons living in monastic se- 
clusion and disseminating useless knowl- 
edge to aristocratic and rather eccentric 
young men. The academy was better 
comprehended, and was deemed of more 
practical value than the college. But it 
pursued its way without much regard 
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to the work or requirements of the col- 

lege, since by far the larger part of the 

students did not go to college.” 

The morning session of April 4th was 
devoted to a consideration of “What 
Constitutes a College and What a Sec- 
ondary School,” President Jesse of the 
University of Missouri leading the dis- 
cussion. The afternoon session took the 
form of a symposium whereat the var- 
ious modes of admitting students to col- 
lege were explained and discussed 
Among the speakers on this topic were« 
Professor B. A. Hinsdale, University of! 
Michigan, Professor Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, University of Chicago, and Profes- 
sor C. H. Moore, University of Chicago 

At this meeting constructive action 
was taken on several important educa- 
tional matters. Among these were the 
following: 

1. A resolution favoring the bringing 
about of a conference of all the var: 
ious associations of colleges and 
preparatory schools in the United 
States. é 

2. A resolution offering to cooperate 
with the National Education Assoc 
iation in an effort to “bring about 
better understanding between thi 
colleges and the secondary school 
regarding the quality and quantity o 
work required in preparation for ad 
mission to our colleges.” 

3. <A resolution to the effect that “ 
the opinion of this Association, n 
college is considered in good stan 
ing that confers the degree of Doct 
of Philosophy or Doctor of Scien 
except after a period of at least t 
years of residence and of gradua 
study” and “that no college not i 
good standing under the above res 
lution is eligible to membership 
this association.” 


_ 


Thus almost at the very outset the 
Association began its policy of seeking 
o elevate standards in colleges and sec- 
ndary schools and to admit to its mem- 
ership only such institutions as sincere- 
ly endeavored to abide by standards that 
ere relatively high. 

President Charles K. Adams of the 


SEcTION 1. 


cessors are elected. 


years. 


findings of these Commissions. 
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University of Wisconsin was elected 
president for the year 1896-1897 and 
Principals Bliss and Carman were re- 
tained respectively as secretary and 
treasurer. In addition, two vice-presi- 
dents were elected to represent each of 
the ten states then members of the As- 
sociation. 


Three More Sections of the Constitution 
ARTICLE V 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. The Presi- 
dent and two Vice-Presidents shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association for a single term of one year or until their suc- 
The Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected at an annual meeting for a term of three years and shall 
be eligible to re-election for not more than one like term of three 


Sec. 2. There shall be an Executive Committee, a Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education, a Commission on Secondary 
Schools, a Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula, constituted 
as hereinafter defined, and such other Commissions or Standing 
Committees as the Association may from time to time determine. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee of the Association shall con- 
sist of the President, the President of the next preceding year, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, four additional members to be elected 
annually by the Association, the chairmen of each of the Standing 
Committees or Commissions provided for in Section 2. It shall re- 
ceive and approve applications for membership in the Association 
and shall report the list of members. It shall receive the lists pre- 
pared by the Commissions on Institutions of Higher Education and 
Secondary Schools, shall pass on these lists; shall cause them to be 
published, and shall hear and determine appeals, if any, against the 
It shall nominate members of the 
by the Association. It shall fix the time of meetings not otherwise 
provided for; shall prepare programs; shall fill vacancies in the 
list of oficers, and shall transact any necessary business when the 
Association is not in session. All the acts of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be subject, to revision by the Association. 
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Effect of the Junior High School upon College 


Entrance Requirements” 
By ARTHUR J. KLEIN, 


Cuter, Division oF HIGHER Epucation, U. S. Bureau or EDUCATION 


The claim is made by schoolmen in- 
terested in the development of the junior 
high school, that present college entrance 
requirements restrict the junior high 
school in the development of unified 
completion programs. This question has 
aroused so much discussion and has 
brought the proposal to modify existing 
college entrance requirements so promi- 
nently before State and regional accred- 
iting agencies, that upon May 1, 1926, 
the United States Bureau of Education 
sent a questionnaire to the 744 colleges 
and universities listed in the Education- 
al Directory for 1926. In this question- 
naire, the following questions 
asked: 

“J. Do you at present accept three years of 
senior high school work (12 units) for 
admission without reference to preceding 
work? Yes. No. 

2. (a) Do you require a record of the last 
year of junior high school work in 
addition to the three-year senior high 
school record? Yes. No. 

(b) May a graduate of a junior high 
school offer his certificate of gradua- 
tion from the junior high school as 


were 


*This article is published because of the 
fact that the North Central Association, at its 
last meeting, instructed its secretary to acquaint 
higher institutions with the importance of fac- 
ing the problem of defining entrance-require- 
ments in terms of the senior high school. The 
Association has named a committee under the 
chairmanship of Professor A. A. Reed of the 
University of Nebraska to submit plans at the 
1927 meeting for college-entrance requirements 
in terms of the senior high school. It is hoped, 
therefore, that this article will be studied by 
the members of college faculties. 

—J. B. Edmonson, Secretary. 


the equivalent of three elective units 
for entrance credit? Yes. No. 


3. Do you give any entrance credit for work 
done before the third year in the junior 
high school (language, for instance) ? 
Yes. No. 


4, Would you be inclined to accept 12 unit 
of senior high school work for entrance 
if other institutions and accrediting agen- 

Yes 


cies approved such procedure? 
No. 

5. If you care to make further commen 
upon this subject, please do so below.’ 


Replies were received from 626 in 
stitutions. The officers signing the re 
ports were distributed as follows: 11 
presidents ; 206 registrars; 156 deans; 
chairmen of Committees on Admission 
16 secretaries of faculty; 8 recorder 
and examiners. The remainder, exclud 
ing 83 that failed to sign, were scattere 
among other officers. Comments on th 
question were made by 258 institutions 
41 per cent of the total number replying. 

It will be noted that this questionnair 
was constructed with a certain degre 
of innocent and rather obvious artifice 
If the institution in reply to question 
states that it does admit three-year senio 
high school graduates upon 12 unit 
“without reference to preceding work,’ 
it should be fairly obvious that it ca 
not require a record of the last year o 
junior high school; question 2(a) wi 
of necessity be answered by No. Yet 1 
institutions answered Yes to both 1 an 
2(a) and in one case answered the i 
quiry as to whether the institution a 
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aitted upon the 12 unit senior high 
chool basis without reference to preced- 
ag work, by stating, “Yes, provided the 
Stal is 15 units.” In cases of this kind 
plies to 2(a) have been eliminated 
m the tabulation of results. 

It was thought that questions 2(a) 
d 2(b) were so phrased that the 
atement that the record of the last year 
junior high school is required, would 
necessity mean that a student could 
t offer “his certificate of graduation 
om a junior high school as the equiva- 
nt of three elective units.’ However, 
e 208 replies which answered Yes to 
th questions show that this was not 
e case. It was clear that the difficulty 
rose from misunderstanding of 2(b). 
abulation of replies to 2(b) was made, 
erefore, upon the basis of actual prac- 
e as indicated by remarks or com- 
ents. This leaves the results on the 
estion of practice in accepting junior 
gh school graduation as a blanket sub- 
tute for three elective units somewhat 
ss complete than replies to other ques- 
ms. Twenty-four replies, because of 
vious defects, were omitted from con- 
deration leaving 602 institutions for 
ulation in whole or in part. The re- 
Its of the inquiry are given in the fol- 
ing tables: 


Four Year Colleges 


Total 

Per Per No. 

4 Yes cent No cent replies 
estion 1 39 7.8 452 § 92.2 491 
estion 2(a) 404 89.9 45 10.1 449 
estion 2(b) 30 111 241 889 271 
estion 3 102) 22:9) -SSAZ 771 444 
estion 4 2 73.20 A 268 426 

Junior Colleges 

Total 

Per Per No. 

Yes cent No cent replies 

estion 1 5 55 86 94.5 

stion 2(a) 80 91.9 7 8.1 87 
estion 2 (b) 4 8.5 43°56) 915 47 
stion 3 PEED PIE | 6598 723 90 
Stion 4 75 «84.2 14 15.8 89 
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State Institutions 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
Total 
Per Per No. 
Yes cent No cent replies 
Question 1 3 7.5 3h 1925 
Question 2(a) 33 91.5 3 8.5 36 
Question 2 (b) 1 48 20 952 21 
Question 3 5 12.9 31 86.1 36: 
Question 4 22a 185 G 215 28 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
Total 
Per Per No. 
‘ Yes cent No cent replies 
Question et. aa) set 18 100.0 
Question: 2 (a) er l7F L000" aa tees 17 
Question Zi(b)9 G2. 7 Sse: 6 100.0 6 
Question 3 3 20:0 12 80.0 15 
Question 4 AD 75.3 YS} 15 
OrHER STATE INSTITUTIONS 
Total 
Per Per No. 
Ves, cent No cent replies 
Question 1 1 Hi) 1794.5 
Question 2(a) 12 80.0 320-0 15 
MuestionyZ|(b)) 51) ake 5 100.0 5 
Questions, | (sas) oe 14 100.0 14 
Question 4 73.3 4 26.7 15 
Torats FoR STATE INSTITUTIONS 
Total 
Per Per No. 
Yes cent No cent replies 
Question 1 4 5.3 72 «(94.7 
Question 2(a) 62 91.1 6 8.9 68 
Question 2 (b) 1 AW 31 96.8 32 
Question 3 CO ayl2.3 57 AaOaeh 65 
Question 4 44 758 14 24.2 58 


Junior colleges, State and municipal 
institutions are omitted from the follow- 
ing tabulations: 

Private Colleges with Enrollment Under 500 


Total 

Per Per No. 

Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 25 94 239 90.6 264 
Question 2(a) 215 907 22 9.3 237 
Question 2(b) 20 129 135 87.1 155 
Question 3 56" 0923.4 95 183." 37616 239 
Question 4 182 758 58 24.2 240 

Private Colleges with Enrollment from 
500 to 1,500 

Total 

Per Per No. 

Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 8 7.4 99 92.6 107 
Question 2(a) 89 87.2 13 pe IZ2s 102 
Question 2 (b) 4 7.1 53, 9 92:9) 57 
Question 3 2826970. 73: 104 
Question 4 62 66.6 31 033.4 93 
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Private Colleges with Enrollment Over 1,500 


Total 

Per Per No. 

Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 2 o-4 Se sore 46 37 
Question 2(a) 35 94.6 2 5.4 37 
Question 2 (b) 4 16.0 21 84.0 25 
Question 3 A241 29 =87.9 33 
Question 4 21 70.0 9 30.0 30 


Since the regional associations all 
have or will have the question of the re- 
lationship of the colleges to the 6-3-3 
plan to consider, tabulations of all four- 
year institutions have been grouped to 
show practice in the territories of these 
associations. Institutions which are not 
members of any association are included ; 
if the results for the college and univer- 
sity membership of an association are 
desired they will be compiled upon re- 
quest accompanied by a list of the insti- 
tutions to be tabulated. 


New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Total 

Per Per No. 

Yes cent No cent replies 

Question ‘1 1 2.9 33: 97.1 34 
Question 2(a) 27 87.1 4 129 31 
Question 2 (b) Za l0.0 18 90.0 20 
Question 3 4 13.8 25 86.2 29 
Question 4 14 58.3 10 41.7 24 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 


Total 

Per Per No, 

Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 4 41 94 95.9 98 
Question 2(a) 85 941 5 5:9 90 
Question 2 (b) 4 TS 49 92.5 53 
Question 3 21 4.22.8 EN AE 92 
Question 4 49 591 34 = 40.9 83 


North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Total 

Per Per No. 

Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 25 412A W187 87.9 206 
Question 2(a) 162 876 23 124 185 
Question 2(b) 20 17.7 93 823 113 
Question 3 40 206 154 79.4 194 
Question 4 161 83.4 32 16.6 193 
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Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States 


Total 
Per Per No. 
Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 7 7.8 82 92.2 
Question 2(a) 78 86.6 12. 13.4 90 
Question 2 (b) Aen O79 oO OSS 60 
Question 3 Zag Zeek 64 71.9 89 
Question 4 Gin 713 VY MASY7/ 94 


Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools 


Total 
Per Per No. 
Yes cent No cent replies 

Question 1 1 ee 31 96.8 
Question’2'(a)' 26) 100/05 "222s 26 
Question:2; (by\4 23: 13 100.0 13 
Question 3 Oh zee 21 47.8 27 
Question 4 Mey EE a YAKS) 22 


These tables show that a higher per- 
centage, 9.4 per cent, of colleges with en- 
rollments of less than 500, admit upon 
the sole basis of 12 units earned in the 
three-year senior high school than is the 
case with any of the other classes of 
institutions for which tabulations are 
made. Private colleges enrolling over 
1,500, with 5.4 per cent, are the most 
conservative of the groups .tabulated 
upon the basis of size. The medium 
sized institutions, with 7.4 per cent, also 
fall short of the general percentage, 7.8 
per cent, for all four year institutions. 
State universities with 7.5 per cent are 
only slightly less liberal than the general 
run of four year institutions, but the 
percentage for all State supported col- 
leges and universities, 5.3 per cent. falls 
considerably short of this. 

Tabulations by territory included in 
each of the regional accrediting associa- 
tions, show that practice in regard to 
admission to college upon the basis of 12 
senior high school units is most liberal 
in the region covered by the North Cen- 
tral Association. Over 12 per cent of 
the colleges reporting admit upon the 12 
unit basis without reference to preceding 
work, The territories of the New Eng- 


land and the Northwest Associations are 
“most conservative with 2.9 per cent and 
3.2 per cent, respectively. In the region 
of the Southern Association the percent- 
age, 7.8 per cent, of institutions admitting 
on the 12 unit basis is the same as the 
_ general percentage for all four year in- 
stitutions. Percentages determined upon 
a regional basis are of course affected 

_ by the degree to which the 6-3-3 plan of 
organization has developed. 

Institutions in the following States in- 
dicate that there are no or so few schools 
organized on the 6-3-3 plan that the 
question is not a matter of serious con- 
sideration: North Carolina, South Car- 
jolina, Illinois, Texas, Oklahoma, New 
_ York, Oregon, Mississippi, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Massachusetts, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, South Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine, Minnesota, Virginia, Ken- 
_tucky, Indiana, and Florida. 

Thirty four-year colleges of a total of 
271, 11.1 per cent, whose replies or com- 
ments were such as to indicate that the 
question was understood, allow gradua- 
- tion from junior high school to count as 
the equivalent of three elective units in 
_ making up the 15 required for admission ; 
of the thirty, twenty are institutions 
with an enrollment of less than 500. The 
number in the other classes of institu- 
_ tions covered by the tabulations is neg- 
 ligible. Again the North Central Asso- 
ciation shows a larger percentage of in- 
stitutions granting elective units on the 
basis of junior high school graduation 
than the territories of any of the other 
regional associations. 

Almost one-quarter of the four-year 
colleges, 22.9 per cent, 102 institutions 
_ out of a total of 444, allow credit for 

_ certain subjects ‘carried on before the 
_ third year in junior high school. In this 

case private colleges with an enrollment 
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of 500 to 1,500 are most liberal, 26.9 per 
cent making such allowances. In the 
Southern Association 28.1 per cent grant 
such credit in language for the most 
part, while in the territory of the New 
England Association only 13.8 per cent 
give credit of this kind. The territory 
of the three other associations follows 
this practice of giving such credit in over 
20 per cent of the institutions which 
answered the question. 

Seventy-three and two-tenths per cent 
of the four-year colleges would be in- 
clined to accept the 12 unit method of 
admission if other institutions and ac- 
crediting associations approved the pro- 
cedure. State universities with 78.5 per 
cent are most inclined to adopt this plan. 
Private colleges with enrollments of 
from 500 to 1,500 are most conservative 
with 66.6 per cent, while private colleges 
with enrollments of over 1,500 with 70 
per cent are also less inclined to change 
than are four-year colleges as a whole. 
Of the colleges in the territory of the 
North Central Association 83.4 per cent 
are willing to adopt the plan. In the 
territory of no other association are the 
colleges as hospitable to the plan as the 
four-year colleges as a whole. The in- 
stitutions in the territory covered by the 
New England Association are most con- 
servative with 58.3 per cent, but the 
colleges in the region of the Middle 
States and Maryland with 59.1 per cent, 
are only slightly less reluctant. 

The comments in large part concern 
minor matters although several raise 
points of interest and _ significance. 
Twenty-eight institutions go no further 
in their comments than to state that they 
will follow or “are controlled by” one 
of the regional accrediting associations, 
the State university or the State depart- 
ment of education. Twenty-two state 
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simply that no official action has been 
taken, but twenty-five others add in ef- 
fect that the question is up for consid- 
eration and adjustment of divided opin- 
ion. Several call attention to the resolu- 
tion of the North Central Association 
upon the subject: 


“That the Commission on Secondary Schools 
request the association to repeat its urgent in- 
vitation to the colleges included within the 
North Central territory to revise their terms 
of admission in such a manner as to permit stu- 
dents to qualify for entrance on the basis of 
units of work—eleven or twelve in number— 
accomplished in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of the secondary school.” 


Others recall that the Southern As- 
sociation has a committee to consider the 
matter. Copies of a report adopted by 
the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools were also 
furnished. This report reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The junior high school is an established 
fact in the organization of secondary educa- 
tion, and the chief burden of preparation for 
college must rest on the senior high school. It 
should be possible for the pupil who has fol- 
lowed a non-college preparatory curriculum in 
the junior high school to meet the college en- 
trance requirements in the senior high school.” 


The plan of the University of Nebras- 
ka which several institutions follow was 
also supplied and described. The quo- 
tation from a publication issued by the 
University follows: 


“The University of Nebraska has adopted 
the plan of admission from senior high schools 
for all high schools, leaving the former plan as 
optional temporarily. 

“Graduates of accredited high schools may 
have full admission to freshman standing on 
12 units (24 points), conditional admission on 
11 units completed in the senior high school 
(Grades 10, 11 and 12), provided that a year 
of algebra and a year of foreign language may 
be counted from work carried in Grade 9, in 
such instances the total credits earned in Grades 
9 to 12 being fewer than 15 units (30 points). 
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“Nine academic units are required, seven of 
which shall consist of a major (3 units) anc 
two minors (2 units each), which shall in- 
clude English and mathematics for all colleges 
Academic subjects are defined as English, for- 
eigen languages, mathematics, natural sciences 
and social sciences. A major in foreign lan- 
guages may consist of a year of one language 
and two of another, but a minor must be in < 
single language.” 

A committee appointed by the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associatior 
“to consider the question of the junio1 
high school and its relation to college en- 
trance requirements’, the Lafayette 
Chapter of the American Association 01 
College Professors, and a series of con- 
ferences held in connection with School. 
men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in March, 1925, agree upon the 
following: “That a certificate for twelve 
units from a senior (three-year) higt 
school for a student who has previously 
completed a three-year course in a stand- 
ardized junior high school be accepted 
for college entrance and accorded the 
same recognition as is given a certificate 
for fifteen units from a four-year high 
school. Specific preparation for college 
should be restricted to the last three 
years of the high school thus freeing the 
junior high school from the responsibil- 
ity of direct preparation for college en- 
trance.” 

The University of Kansas states “the 
question is now being considered by the 
Chancellor’s cabinet made up of Deans 
of Schools and Heads of Divisions.” 
Several other institutions have appointed 
committees or taken other formal actior 
to study the question. Clark University 
reports that the policy which will be 
adopted will probably be in accord witt 
the following principles: “First, bass 
admission on three-year senior high 
school, crediting to the full the language 
and mathematics which may be startec 


in the junior high school and continued ; 
second, if this does not provide 15 units, 
will accept specified units taken in the 
last year of the junior high school. Prob- 
ably general science would be pre- 
ferred.” 

Twenty-two replies make comments 
which emphasize favorable attitudes 
toward the proposal; while 17 emphasize 
doubt or reluctance without stating 
specific reasons for the attitude, In three 
or four instances admission is by exam- 
ination only and the intention is firm 
that no change shall be made. One in- 
stitution states that its charter will not 
permit it to adopt the plan. In twenty- 
one cases the desire is expressed to con- 
tinue the present plan of accepting the 
certification of the principal of the senior 
high school for work done before enter- 
ing upon Grades 10 to 12. A few in- 
stitutions, nine, tend to object to ac- 
ceptance of only 12 units from the 
three-year senior high school under the 
apprehension that this will be making 
preparation for college easier. They 
clinch the argument with the assertion 
that high school preparation is poor 
enough as it is. One goes so far as to 
assert that adoption of the 12 unit basis 
of admission “will mean that the college 
will be supplanted by the high school.” 

Some desire is also expressed by 12 
institutions that prior to adoption of the 
plan, the junior high school to be stand- 
ardized to insure satisfactory work prior 
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to the three-year senior high school; “be- 
cause many so-called junior high schools 
are merely seventh and eighth grades,” 
is characteristic of this comment. The 
University of Washington states that as 
long as the third year of the junior high 
school is equivalent to the ninth grade 
or the first year of the four-year high 
school, no trouble is to be expected, but 
when the junior high school is standard- 
ized to the point where it is offering 
unified three-year courses, difficulties 
will arise. In four instances in this con- 
nection the conviction is expressed that 
the foreign language work should be 
started in the junior high school period, 
thus implying the necessity of reference 
to junior high school records or the be- 
lief that foreign language work accept- 
able for college entrance from senior 
high school should not include beginning 
language courses. One institution sug- 
gests that a five-year period be allowed 
for adjustment to some definite plan 
looking to admission on the 12 unit basis. 
Favor of the plan appears in twenty-five 
cases to be conditional upon assurance 
that the 12 units of senior high school 
work cover definite prescriptions in Eng- 
lish, foreign language, mathematics, and 
science. The institutions are inclined, 
therefore, to favor for the present, ad- 
mission on the basis of 12 credits from 
the senior high school and 3 elective 
credits from the junior high school. 


Association Officers, 1926-1927 


President—J. D. Elliff, Columbia, Mo. 

First Vice-President—H. L. Miller, Madison, Wis. 
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Treasurer—W, I, Early, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Problems of College Entrance Arising from the 
Development of the Junior High School 


BY PHPEIP Wai Ox 
ProFEssOoR OF SECONDARY EpucaTion, New York UNIVERSITY 


In this presentation of the problems 
of college entrance arising from the de- 
velopment of the junior high school, the 
following positions will be taken: 

1. That the junior high school is an 
expression of a revolutionary conception 
of education. It prepares for all life, 
and hence for college life, but not for 
admission examinations. 

2. That there is great similarity be- 
tween the current educational develop- 
ments in the college and those in the 
junior high school, both in regard to cur- 
riculum adjustments and to student 
participation and social activities. 

3. That there is no opposition be- 
tween qualities desired in its students by 
colleges, and the qualities that the junior 
high school aims to develop. 

4. That the personal rating, scholas- 
tic record, and the subject requirements 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades furnish adequate evidence of 
scholastic fitness for college work. 

5. That there is needed an activity 
analysis of college students to determine 
what should be taught in secondary 
preparatory schools, Admittance might 
then depend on the degree of successful 
practice of these behavior-forms, plus 
native intelligence. 

6. That the junior high school is po- 
tentially far more important to the 
continuance and improvement of our so- 
cial institutions than is the college, since 
the whole generation of early adolescents 
is getting direct preparation for social 


participation and individual development 
in the junior high school. 


The Situation as It Exists at Present 

The junior high school censists of 
children of the age groups corresponding 
to grades seven, eight, and nine; theoret- 
ically, this means children from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. It is assumed 
that children at twelve years of age are 
pre-adolescent, active, rugged, self-cen- 
tered, of transient interests—the “Big 
Injun” age;* and it is expected that at 
fifteen they have become adolescent, will 
have passed through the period of most 
rapid growth with its resulting incoor- 
dinations, not only muscular and ner- 
vous, but also social and temperamental. 
As a matter of fact, the more significant 
junior high schools frequently admit 
bright, “accelerated” children before they 
are twelve, and also admit “retarded” 
children of thirteen even though they 
have not completed six grades of ele- 
mentary school. Hence, the group com- 
pleting junior high school would not be 
exactly fifteen. But on the whole, the 
grade-levels of the junior high school are 
far more homogeneous in age and in 
social maturity than elsewhere in our 
educational system. 

Now, the public junior high school is 
not a college preparatory school. It has 
to do with the education of children of 
late pre-adolescence and early adoles- 
cence for greater social efficiency, for 


1cf. Pringle, Adolescence and High School 
Problems, p. 8. 
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better uses of leisure, and for good will; 
these ends it promotes by means of 
present practices. Its fundamental con- 
ception is that what children will do 
in the future depends largely on what 
they do adequately and joyously now, 
that what children will know and what 
they will do in the future will depend 
on what they desire to do, to know, and 
to be. Hence, the junior high school 
endeavors to build up the emotional life 
of the child, to establish his self-confi- 
dence, his feeling of adequacy, his desire 
to participate in constructive enterprises, 
and his joy in service to his fellows and 
to his school. 

At the present time, the greatest ob- 
stacle to the attainment of this ideal in 
the junior high school is the stupid and 
paralyzing fear of college entrance re- 
quirements. In a broad sense, the col- 
leges are not to blame for this; they are 
simply inert and self-centered; hence, 
they are sometimes arrogant because they 
are ignorant of the broad program of 
public education. The blame, so far as 
it can be assessed, will have to be laid 
largely at the door of senior high school 
faculties, of pompous, unreasonable par- 
ents, and of cautious, politically sensi- 
tive school boards and superintendents 
of schools. By tradition, the burden of 
selection and preparation for college en- 
trance has been the recognized function 
of the secondary school. If students 
fail of admission to college, parents are 
critical of the school; and school people, 
being human, “pass the buck” to the 
junior high school. 

Algebra, Latin I, English rhetoric, an- 
cient history were relics of the barbaric 
freshman year of the high schools of the 
nineteenth century. I say barbaric— 
perhaps savage would be the more exact 
word. For the stupid, meaningless 
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grind of the traditional freshman year 
has not only disheartened and disgusted 
and discouraged boys and girls, so that 
most of those who formerly entered high 
school left within a year, but also in the 
past the freshman program has actually 
prevented many eighth grade graduates 
from entering high school. Even with 
the better curriculum of the present, 
about forty per cent of the four-year 
high school enrollment is in the fresh- 
man class. 

With the development of the junior 
high school, there have been greatly en- 
riched curriculum opportunities for ninth 
grade pupils. The prescribed subjects 
in the more progressive junior high 
schools have been so modified as to deal 
with present activities of children, which 
are, as a matter of fact, very similar to 
those actually important in adult life. 

Take, for example, the English lan- 
guage activities of most importance in 
adult life as gathered from 2615 different 
occupations by the English Council’s 
Committee on Place and Function of 
English in American Life ? 

“Interviews: word of mouth inquiries ; 
reports to a superior; instructions for 
subordinates ; conferences. 

Conversation: with casual acquaint- 
ances; at social gatherings; over the 
telephone. 

Public speaking: informal discussion ; 
preparing addresses, 

Writing: informal notes and memos 
for one’s self ; formal notes of invitation, 
introduction, etc. 

Reading: legal documents. 

Listening: to an interview, a confer- 
ence, or a public meeting.” 

Now, the junior high school under- 
takes, by means of present practice of 


2School and Society, XXIII, No. 588, pp. 
424-5. 
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these very activities, to improve the 
pupil’s ability and desire to speak and 
write correctly. Analyzing sentences 
and memorizing Latin names for English 
forms have little or no effect on either 
ability or desire to improve one’s spoken 
or written English. Indeed, in junior 
high schools in foreign neighborhoods, 
thirty per cent of the written errors are 
mistakes in idiom not classifiable as 
grammatical at all; the mistakes in cor- 
rect usage of forms are frequent in 
number but few in different kinds of 
mistakes.* 

Similarly, we might look to see how 
the junior high school gives present 
practice with satisfaction in the activities 
typical of civic life, in the promotion of 
individual and community health, in a 
dispassionate, critical, but’ sympathetic 
attitude toward social institutions of 
school and community. We might ob- 
serve the new aspects of science and 
mathematics teaching by which junior 
high school boys and girls are studying 
their own environments, and so are 
gaining a familiarity with and an under- 
standing of man’s place in nature, his 
uses of natural laws and materials, and 
the instruments and language which man 
uses in dealing with science. I wish 
that we might look at some of the suc- 
cessful practices used by junior high 
schools to promote the appreciation of 
beauty, and of the more “spiritual” as- 
pects of their natural and social environ- 
ments, And finally, if I could paint 
an adequate picture of the changes that 
take place in homes and in whole neigh- 
borhoods due to adequate leadership by 
the junior high school teachers of practi- 
cal arts and home making, I could give 


8Driggs, H. R.: Equipment of Pupils Enter- 
ing Junior High School, unpublished doctor’s 
dissertation, N. Y. U. 1926. 
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you a new vision of the possibilities of 
education as a telic process. 

It is not that pupils from vital junior 
high schools know more or can do more 
than pupils from conventional schools— 
though I am sure that they do and can; 
the important point is that they desire 
to do more, to know more, to be more, 
and that they feel adequate to fulfill 
these desires. 

So much for the outcomes of: the 
junior high school’s core-curriculum— 
the activities that are alike or very sim- 
ilar in kind and amount and in which 
all pupils engage. 

Junior high schools also provide more 
or less specialized educational oppor- 
tunities of two types for the attainments 
of the same objectives. These are very 
frequently prescriptions and electives for 
pupils to overcome shortcomings in fun- 
damental skills and knowledges; and 
nearly all junior high schools offer elec- 
tive opportunities to stimulate and de- 
velop inherent and socially acquired 
interests and abilities in fields of science 
and mathematics, of languages and lit- 
erature, of artistic expression, and of 
prevocational work. 

By means of its core-curriculum and 
elective courses, and even more through 
its pupil clubs, assemblies, advisory sys- 
tems, athletics, publications, and internal 
government, the school offers every pupil 
according to his genius, broad practical 
experiences similar to those of social 
life, and hence most adequately prepara- 
tory for active participation in life. In 
other words, it is an intensified and in- 
telligently directed democracy of all of 
the children of the community at the 
period when friendly and sympathetic 
control is most essential. In this atmos- 
phere of enthusiastic participation in a 
widely diversified program of activities, 
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every pupil may discover for himself his 
aptitudes and interests. Hence, he may 
set out more earnestly and intelligently 
on his further educational and vocational 
career, and may find the place in the 
social scheme where he can contribute 
most and feel most adequate. 

Children have questions regarding sex, 
relations to parents, social approvals, in- 
dividual interests and behaviors that are 
seldom asked directly of parents or 
teachers. But pupils could be helped to 
answer these questions for themselves if 
teachers would give sufficient thought 
and effort to the promotion of situations 
in which some or many of these questions 
might arise naturally, and find their 
answers as hehavior-adjustments—how 
to apologize for an offense, how to deal 
with an unreasonable and irate parent or 
other adult, how to behave with mem- 
bers of the opposite sex in all typical sit- 
uations of life, how to examine critically, 
but sympathetically all sorts of social 
institutions ranging all the way from 
taking off one’s hat on entering a house 
to the authority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The adoption of 
a fearless scientific attitude toward life 
can be gained only from direct experi- 
ence with life itself. 

The student in our high schools needs 
most to feel the supreme importance of 
his own questions. As Hart expresses 
it: he has a right to have his own ques- 
tions ; his own questions are more impor- 
tant than are mathematical or chemical 
formulae; not to ask them is to suffer 
partial death, and not to be permitted 
to ask them is a sort of spiritual murder ; 
to seek all his days for answers to them 
is the way of wisdom; and all mathe- 
matical formulae—all the sciences and 
learnings, in fact—are significant just in 
the measure that they help us in the 
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long run to answer the profound ques- 
tions of life and work, of love and 
happiness.* 

It should be noted that the dynamic 
conception of education that underlies 
this revolutionary new institution is 
functioning in the senior high school, 
and in the colleges themselves as well. 
The emphasis on the social-civic aim of 
education has gained headway in the high 
school in spite of the colleges. General 
courses in social science fields are pre- 
scribed in some states by legislative ac- 
tion; in others they are prescribed or 
advised by state departments. 

Even in the colleges the curriculum 
has been modified to include courses 
designed to adjust the student to the 
college environment; for example, Col- 
lege Aims (Antioch) ; Orientation Lec- 
tures (Brown) ; Introduction to College 
Work (John Hopkins). Then there are 
courses designed to give a_ historical 
background to contemporary civilization ; 
for example, Introduction to Contempor- 
ary Civilization (Columbia and many 
other colleges using the Columbia sylla- 
bus) ; Historical Introduction to Political 
Science and Economics (Princeton). A 
third group designed to present the lead- 
ing problems of American citizenship has 
been worked out; for example, Problems 
in Citizenship (Dartmouth, Leland Stan- 
ford, Missouri). There is a fourth 
group designed to train the student in 
thinking; for example, Introduction to 
Reflective Thinking (Columbia). In 
addition to the courses that may be 
properly classed in one of the foregoing 
groups, one institution, at least, offers 
an introductory course in Evolution. In 
general, where these new courses are 
offered, students are required to take 


- Sides Plastic Years, Survey Graphic, April, 
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them in either the freshman or sopho- 
more year, but in some cases they are 
elective.° 

Not only have these formal curriculum 
modifications appeared in colleges, but 
there have been also vital advances in 
serious cooperations of the college ad- 
ministrations with undergraduate groups. 
Of outstanding importance and excel- 
lence was the report of the Committee 
of Dartmouth students appointed by 
President Hopkins, especially since the 
college recognized their work as curricu- 
lar by granting credit toward graduation 
for it. Most recently there has been 
published the report of the Harvard Stu- 
dent Council considering and offering 
solutions for many college problems.° 

In an editorial in the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin for April 15, 1926, appears the 
following most stimulating comment on 
the changes in college practices: 

“The new tutorial system, the new 
general examination system, and what- 
ever else is new in Harvard College, 
work in the direction of promoting a 
closer relation between what you want 
to do and what you ought to do. They 
are calculated to break down the line 
between “curricular” and “extra-curri- 
cular” activities, by introducting the ex- 
tra-curricular spirit into the curricular 
subject-matter. It is hoped that the day 
may come when the undergraduate will 
get as much “kick” out of adventuring 
in the arts and humanities as the assist- 
ant-manager candidates now get out of 
piling footballs on the side-lines or re- 
moving the shin-guards from the varsity 
catcher.” 

Surely it is not reasonable to suppose 
that intelligent college faculties who are 
husy making such adjustments as these 


. *School and Society, Vol. XXI, No. 547, p. 
32-3. 
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in their own curriculum practices would 
willingly stifle an institution of such 
promise as the junior high school. This 
would be impossible to believe if one 
could be sure that college faculties real- 
ized that not everybody goes to college. 
Great as has been the growth of college 
enrollments, it is still true that for every 
1,000’ students enrolled in the first five 
grades, 342 enter the conventional high 
school, 139 graduate from high school, 
72 go on to college.’ If college faculties 
believe in the new curriculum for the 72, 
then they surely can not knowingly deny 
it to the 928 who do not go to college. 

As a matter of fact, it is not good 
intentions or intelligence that is lacking; 
it is a dynamic drive to overcome the 
traditional self-complacency of their 
committees on admission or whoever may 
be responsible for the nineteenth century 
mind-set. 

One is in danger of personifying a 
college, of course; but it does give one 
pause to read a statement by a college 
president complaining that college fresh- 
men cannot read a book, but must be 
given assignments of pages or even para- 
graphs; and another complaint from the 
same college president says: 

“Credits for courses, as an equivalent 
or substitute for knowledge, are coming 
to be recognized as one of the gravest 
maladies in American education, for 
which the colleges, and even the graduate 
schools, are largely responsibie.” 

Now these statements are both from 
the president of my own alia mater, a 
man for whom I have the greatest ad- 
miration, And yet, the very college of 
which he speaks is binding junior and 
senior high schools so that they must 
educate boys in ways that make it im- 
probable that they will be able to read a 
serious book through reflectively. And 


‘Accredited Secondary Schools in the U. S. 
Pureau of Ed., 1925, page 1. 
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that very college is perhaps the worst 
example of all men’s colleges in the drive 
for marks! marks! marks!!! as a sub- 
stitute for knowledge in the high school. 

Pupils learn the reactions that they 
give birth to and no others; boys learn 
to pitch baseball by practice with satis- 
faction in controlling the ball. And the 
boy or girl who practices the doing of 
daily assignments in history and Latin 
in order to satisfy the teacher so as to 
get marks that will get him into Harvard 
or Smith learns to study assignments and 
to be satisfied with marks as a substitute 
for knowledge. 

In effect, what is the constant appeal 
and drive of college preparation for the 
pupil? Get your Latin, get your Latin 
—never mind the sunset, never mind the 
fact that your tired mother is washing 
the dishes. Twenty lines of Latin or 
you will flunk in class tomorrow. Get 
your mathematics—forget the needs of 
your sick sister. Complete! complete! 
Beat somebody for a place in the upper 
fifteen percent; to help your neighbor is 
cheating, and anyway your job is to beat 
him, not to cooperate with him. Grind 
your history, tabulate it, and memorize 
it. Cram it for examination purposes. 
What care you for the art exhibit, the 
current social problems, the textile 
strike? Grind, cram, stuff,—for what? 
For marks! marks! college entrance 
marks! Marks, not knowledge, is your 
goal. Marks, and memorized answers 
which will earn marks, and which will 
alone get you to college! ! 

Colleges here in the East have pretty 
definitely controlled secondary school 
practices up to, and including, the pres- 
ent. It then, the colleges are not now 
satisfied with the motives and abilities 
of the students whom they are getting, 
would it not be wise for them to get out 
of the way, and to allow those who un- 
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derstand education of young adolescents 
the freedom to do the job? 

“After all, why is knowledge so highly 
prized? Surely it is because of its power 
to throw light upon the problems of 
human life.”* If the statement of the 
Harvard Student Council Committee on 
Education is correct, then in the name of 
purposeful knowledge the junior high 
school curriculum must not be distorted 
by the college examination preparatory 
incubus. 

If the colleges wish young men and 
young women who seek knowledge, who 
seek answers to meaningful questions, 
then they should welcome the junior high 
school, encourage it, and keep their 
hands off. If the colleges prefer young 
men and young women who have the de- 
sire and the ability to carry our broadly 
conceived  social-civic responsibilities, 
who engage in wholesome recreations 
and avocations, who have the desires 
and habits fundamental to maximum 
physical efficiency, and who are intelli- 
gently preparing themselves for their vo- 
cations, then the college will join hands 
whole-heartedly with those who are re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
junior high school. For in this new 
school are such traits nurtured by precise 
practices and in social settings. 

In the junior high school we find for 
the first time that the democratic educa- 
tion of all the children at the beginning 
of adolescence is being purposefully 
planned. 

In a word, the junior high school will 
make its contribution to the students’: 
success in college and in life, by dupli- 
cating the desirable experiences of col- 
lege and of life. And it will do this for 
all the children of all the people of the 
community. 


*Report of Harvard Student Council Com- 
mittee on Education, Section VII. 
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Broadening and Finding Courses in Twenty- 
five Michigan Junior High Schools 


By NIEL C. NIELSEN, 


Detroit, MICHIGAN. 


In 1918 the North Central Associa- 
tion unanimously approved the follow- 
ing declaration of principle: Resolved, 
that the term Junior High School, as 
used by this Association, shall be under- 
stood to apply only to the schools includ- 
ing the ninth grade combined with the 
eighth grade or with the eighth and 
seventh grades in an organization distinct 
from the grades above and the grades 
below. 

The North Central Association on 
Secondary schools said, under date of 
March 1919: 

A junior high school is a school in 
which the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades are segregated in a building (or 
portion of a building) by themselves, 
possess an organiation and administra- 
tion of their own that is distinct from 
the grades above and the grades below, 
and are taught by a separate corps of 
teachers. Such schools, to fall within 
the classification of junior high schools, 
must likewise be characterized by the 
following: 

1. A program of studies decidedly 
greater in scope and richness of con- 
tent than that of the traditional ele- 
mentary school. 

2. Some pupil choice of studies, elected 

under supervision. 

Departmental teaching. 

Promotion by subject. 

Provision for testing out individual 

aptitudes in academic, prevocational, 


ae 


and vocational work. 

6. Some -recognition of the peculiar 
needs of the retarded pupil of ado- 
lescent age, as well as special consid- 
eration of the supernormal. 

7. Some recognition of the plan of 
supervised study.* 

The North Central Association in 
1918 adopted the following definition and 
statement of aims: 

The junior high school shall normally 
include the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years of public-school work. The ju- 
nior-high-school organization and admin- 
istration shall realize the following aims 
and purposes: 

1. To continue through its instruc- 
tional program the aims of public edu- 
cation in a democracy. 

2. To reduce to the minimum the 
elimination of pupils by offering types of 
work best suited to their interests, needs, 
and capacities. 

3. To give the pupil an opportunity 
under systematic educational guidance to 
discover his dominant interests, capaci- 
ties, and limitations with reference to 
his future vocational activities or the 
continuance of his educaton in higher 
schools. 

4. To economize time through such 
organization and administration of sub- 
jects and courses both for those who 
will continue their education in higher 


ee North Central Association, 1919, 
p. 4. 
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schools and for those who will enter im- 
mediately into life’s activities. 

In speaking of what the junior high 
school is, Dr. C. O. Davis says: “the 
junior high school may be defined as a 
school unit developed in the United 
States within recent years and designed 
to furnish to all pupils between the ages 
of twelve and fifteen years approximate- 
ly, (1) continued common education on 
high elementary levels, and (2) the be- 
ginning of a differentiated or secondary 
education adapted to each pupil’s indi- 
vidual needs. By providing a program 
of studies extensive in scope and by 


making use of methods of instruction 


and training that are grounded in the 
contemporary interests and concrete ex- 


perience of boys and girls of the early 


adolescent period, the new school seeks 
to mediate between strictly elementary 
school work and methods, and the more 
specialized contents and processes of the 
senior high school and of the workaday 
world. To this end the new educational 
unit endeavors to organize its activities 
so as to retain a larger proportion of 
pupils in the school for a longer period 
than has been customary in the past; to 
give them an appreciative notion of the 
world and its work in all of its diversi- 
fied forms and in respect to its larger 
human relationships; to assist them to 
explore their own capacities, interests, 
and aptitudes, and to choose, at least ten- 
tatively, a course of procedure that gives 
promise of yielding for them the great- 
est amount of happiness and, for society, 
the greatest and most effective service; 


and, finally, to furnish them such a train- 


ing program as will function ultimately 
in the career of their choice. To accom- 
plish this program, the new unit most 
frequently makes use of grades seven, 
eight, and nine in the school system*.” 
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It appears therefore that one of the 
leading aims of the Junior High School 
is to help early adolescents to discover 
their elements of strength and weakness 
and to guide them into life careers in 
which they will be not only of most ser- 
vice to the world but will also be per- 
sonally happy and contented. To this 
end, educators have urged the inclusion 
in the curriculum of numerous broaden- 
ing and finding courses. This study 
seeks to discover to what extent such 
courses are being offered in one typical 
state—Michigan—and how exploratory 
work and guidance are actually being 
carried on therein. The following ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and sent to all 
junior high schools in Michigan—thir- 
ty-five in number. Replies were received 
from twenty-seven of ‘them, but two 
schools frankly acknowledged that they 
were not strictly junior high schools and 
that no exploratory courses were being 
offered by them. In consequence the 
data which are here presented have been 
secured from twenty-five schools. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


PaLocationOx \SGhOol ic: sett ee ee 
t Grades ‘included -...c:22:4.. 
. Number of pupils enrolled... 
. (a) Do you give a General Language 
COUDSE Dus aceite tscea boars tacatsckss at eee 
(b) In what grade is it offered ?.. 
(c) How many times per week does the 
Glass® meet 22.05..0 8..4.. Bo Re ee 
(d) ols) it. required)P24y.ttus eee 
(e) How many pupils are now taking the 
Course? uo A re ee eee 
(£) What textbook is used ?..0......seseesese 
5. (a) Do you give a course in General Sci- 
ONCE ON es gS OB te ee me 
(b) In what grade is it offered ? ow... 
(c) How many times per week does the 
class meet? 


hwWD 


*Davis, Calvin Olin, “Junior High School 
Education.” Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, 1924, p. 8-9. 
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Gd Usama, mequived Race ic.ste meee vecteceee caer cece 
(e) How many pupils are now taking the 

course? 
(£) What textbook is used P......-..o-c-secneccneees 


6. (a) Do you give a course in General Math- 
ematics'? Soe Ae en. ees a peice ees 
(b) In what grade is it offered ?...............-+ 
(c) How many times per week does the 
Class meet (i. cs5 rest cas et ee 
(CD) aise Heguivied (i ...e eee eta e eee 
(e) How many pupils are now taking the 
GCOUNSE 0 ise enc once pase ensed ene np een renee tearterae 

({) What textbook is used ?....... 
7. (a) Do you give a general course in Social 
SCIEN CO Paes, yu ores ee ee ee 
(b) In what grade is it offered ?...............---.-. 
(c) How many times per week does the 
(UCI Buu lsys ard col es Me lee eb 5h Boe 
Cagis irequmed?) sees oe ee 
(e) How many pupils are now taking the 
COLESE PI AR et odes 55 Pras easter cae arn 
(£) What-textbook is used? ..0....----ceccceccces--- 
8. (a) Do you give a general course in In- 
TILESTISCTIOEASES Ds cores ote cer fie, eR he 
(b) In what grade is it offered ?..................-.. 
(c) How many times per week does the 
Gincsminectrad ec io tute hl le eee 
(cel smapemredtiredr <5). fe ee Le 
(e) How many pupils are now taking the 
(SEES COR. fo do ete ergo eee ee Pee 
(£) What textbook is used ? oo... 
9. (a) Do you give short try-out courses ?...... 
(td) lem SO, swat res 25. See Ae Ne ed 


(c) How many times per week do these 
meet ? 


Placement Agencies 


At its meeting in March the Associa- 
tion authorized its president to appoint 
a committee of five to make a study of 


the general problem of the effectiveness 
of public agencies—both institutional and 
private—in the placement of teachers in 
public schools and higher institutions. 


10. 


Id, 


12. 


terested at the otitset in such questions 
as: 
tory courses? What general courses are 
offered at the present time? How gen- 
erally are these courses required? 
there a common practice? Tables I and 


II 


swering these questions. 


(a) Do you give any other specific explor- 
atory course hy.) 115 28 eee ee ; 
(b) Name’... 22S So ee 
(c) How many times per week does it 
MMGet Re. Loe co een eee ee 
(d)' si it ‘required ?t.22 9 20 See See 
(e) How many pupils are now taking the 
COULSED, ) /udpecten so Sa hang op ctae age he a 
(£) What textbook is used ?_:...:2:. soe 
How do you try out or explore the large 
general interest of pupils in respect to: 
(a) Commercial work? 
(6) Agriculture? "2. eee 
(c)' Home: Economics 2115..0.3 abe 
(d) (Musi¢ ? ris.0 ne nee 
(6) Pine. Arts?” 24.302. .4e 5 
What other ways of trying out or explor- | 
ing pupils’ interests, tastes and aptitudes 
do you employ that are not curricular in 
nature? 


Sandee ciate deca spe dneh eh rama teeee aes app-noo bene eee 


Probably most teachers would be in- 


How many schools offer explora- 


Isis 


were prepared with the view of an- 


1) ee 
ce 
1 
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Table I. 
~ General 
School Language 
Yes No R* 
ie eee Ci), (sae teke 
ay AT DOR \.c.c-202 |. ay tet 
Boyne City ........ |... I) ak. 
Detroit: 
VADOUI! ccs | KO Akane (6) 
Condon er 
SCL Ss ea 62) Te a 
Preis ene See uly KT) Moly Fae 
Snakes Eee eee le, <a eae (7) 
Flint : 
Emerson Soa penne yes 
; Hamtramck ....... 4 \\ 063) be A Ape 
rancoOck ........--.-. 4) Se. yes 
Highland Park ..|...... Sou) Paty 
Bfotland ...::...:. -- x (5) yes 
Houghton =| Rare SK a ot 
ou See Da eee 
Tronwood Sa glee 
Kalamazoo ... eter 
[LEI ae SN 
anistique: 2...2.--((8)) sce aces 
Menominee ..........|-.---- cian REDE 
Midland ie oe 
Wiles ...... Siete 
Sy Ty ea Uc pe tal 
Sault Ste. Marie] x _ ...... yes 
RienCOtte: coc... cs.[| Ko less yes 
“FUSES eee tie eee, ee 


E* 


Academic 

General 

Science 

Yes No R 
gfe hee eae 
Khe vide yes 
ape yes 
ap EECA (1) 
hy Re yes 
eh Wie yes 
Ky yea yes 
Se el yes 
batt A yes 
(yer oe 
ves: (ee yes 
ed teen ee 
De ee 
pp Mee yes 
be | 4 OR 
rath bts « Mand 
So) Roe 
Sa ae yes 
a Se Ae 
bce gee yes 
ae centre yes 

seats Se (3) 
Xe vai cts yes 
FN sees yes 
aA eee yes 


| General 
Mathematics 

E/lYes No R E 
Ves) SOU Aste yes... 
el SCY Me Sees VCS ies ee 
PSA ay a Sey gee 
sees Ks Me yest arate 
eae Sch oueyes fyi" 
ed NOPD. PRU ek 
eel Be te.) uyesy utes 
ar Scot sate Hyves y wed 
area Saree Vesa 
yesjyes (1) ‘yes ...... 
SO, noe: 
yes) .2.... Te WHOS rice. 
yes] ...... ee Hid ae 
LS ae > Re ee ena 
yes} ...... poy es ae 
VES eK) eee voce no 
WEGHPKE © heise no | 
ee Ws Kine lee ee 
Vesa al nthe it no | 
Rotates Kae og i 

Xe pacts VES 4 tad 
he Se WES aes: 

50) age ae yes .....| 
Bees eee brats iter | 
eel SO) eu lyes 


General 
Social Science 

| Yes Nove R) oO 
Xb Meee Ves sees 
tas tee 
C)ip 22 Pee 
sat pate Se 
eee a OR ee 
tink yes 
Sey hee es FeSi wileae 
aha ae Yess 
Se ee yes | ...... 
(2) (ee ae 
elie yes! eee 
nes SE es AN 
ub res (3) ‘2 
b Freee yes, 2222 
Xl” cae yes 
(Qh ee yes) S2- 
CS yes ae 
(6) ees yes as 

Sete oe 
ie! i eee 
xen pan RN. OP, 
poe x, Sees 
x) pees yes wu... 
Bae pe a SOE 
ee! Ech ees 


*R—Required. E.—Elective. 


Explanatory Notes—Table I 


(1) 
(2) 

fall. 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


General Languages 
Adrian—Latin in general course. 
Foch—planning to give general course next 


course, 


(8) 


are assigned 
About one-half of the 7-A classes are 
assigned the course. 


departmentalized. 


Manistique—Seventh and eighth grades 


General Science 


(1) Barbour—Required of all except 9-A com- 
mercial pupils. 


(2) Hamtramck—Two semester course. 


(3) Pontiac—will be required in 1926-27. 


General Mathematics 


Hamtramck—To be offered in 1926-27. 
Hancock—Latin and French begin in ninth. 
Holland—Languages—Reading Spelling. 
Barbour — Pupils 


course. 


Sherrard—Required of those in general 


civics. 
(2) Hamtramck—Course consists of World 
History, Problems of Democracy, and 
American History. 


course. 


(1) Hamtramck—Two year course. 
General Social Science 
(1) Boyne City — Taught in connection with 


(3) Holland—“We do not call it a general 
We have a one year course in 
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citizenship. It is given in the ninth 
year.’—E, E. Fell. 

(4) Ironwood—not a complete course. 

(5) Kalamazoo—Working up our own outline. 
Present time the course includes World 
Background, History of American peo- 
ple, and geography. 

(6) Lapeer—World Background in the seventh 
grade. American History in the eighth 
grade. Vocational and community civics 
in the ninth grade. 

Of the twenty-five schools, nine re- 
port that they have a general language 
course. Two schools report that such 
a course is to be offered next semester. 
However, two of the schools reporting 
such a course can hardly be credited with 
giving a General Language course. Hol- 
land is apparently offering a course that 
approaches the idea in part. Adrian 
offers a course in Latin in the ninth 
grade. The course is a required course 
in six schools. One school reports as- 
signing only certain pupils to the Gen- 
eral Language course. 

General Science is offered in twenty- 
five schools at the present time. After 
September, 1926 the course will be re- 
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quired in seventeen of the twenty-five 
schools. However, Barbour does not 
require 9A pupils in the commercial 
course to take General Science. 

We find General Mathematics offered 
in fifteen schools. Nine of these making 
it a required course. In one of the nine 
schools General Mathematics is a two 
year course. 

Fourteen schools report that they of- 
fer work in Social Science.’ In twelve 
schools the work in Social Science is re- 
quired. It must not be concluded from 
this that all the schools offer General 
Exploratory courses in Social Science. 
One school teaches the course in connec- 
tion with civics. Two schools offer par- 
ticularized courses. Seventh grade pu- 
pils are given a course in World Back- 
ground. Eighth grade pupils are given 
American History, and ninth grade pu- 
pils Vocational and Community Civics, 
in one school. Superintendent E. E. 
Fell of Holland says, “We do not call 
it a general course. We have a one year 
course in citizenship.” One school re- 
ports, “It is not a complete course.” 
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Table II. Junior High Schools Offering Exploratory Courses 
Non-Academic 
Course in Short Other 
Schoo Sh aie ore peg 
Yes No Ri) is YesNo “R.) E Yes--No) tRo 

Lh RT eS Serre KIN ee ie NES) she bee Peed eae, | ay Bee Ky ee eee 
BRAT DOL. cnn acnnsteoncecenes SIO gee (Gi Dye Hee tae Ty ear Sk OnE EM 8 ose XK LS 
“sav GTXG AL Ot 9 le sta Secseeaie ee ale bay sine oreeiell rts meee 2p hoe eee OA CEE ees 
Detroit : 

EAU DOUT 6) e-sitstecocetecenan en (2 ee ee 2s ay pee eet Al caec ty V/s eee Xt" ei eees 
ieee ae ee (has By eae Pe RMS aS ics. 
ae 5) eee ree Rats | Sager ae oboe Mee Ale ene ees 

On Xv oes VES), fee nison 2 Sw RA ee EE 8 Xe eee 

BMRCCALG: sere y “Oh Aoete-cassee: Uh oenns Sea ec Wee My zed Se VS Bees tees Se nces Ses eeees 
Flint: 

Emerson ............. bs xestere yes PES (G6) je pee (2) een) lee ae (Z) ese yes: (an. 
BIBECEAINCK tits Suchet WK i) tancd hd (Qe cass aes (3) epee eS meres 
ffancock. ............. yes (4) (OUND, oo See meee 5 pos Ee aa ne ae SED coayeteeee 
mamenands Park |<. csccteecetccs, ocd S40) eee ee Se CE) Mca br hiyngere i CS Sees 
0 GU pee Re sae Pela pees pia Be (4) er eee) ce SE eg ee? a eee 
IGMP RLON, Gece ccascccstecmeictee | Sark, Diy ro, jae ae ee oe aeaeikth a8 (4), 22 eee 
Ole yee se CO) a es Be, ate eee eee Xo Vath Bee 
Ironwood. ....... REPS AORN: Spree SS Pe Daa tae OE NBM See ae DR gt 
Kalamazoo ..... pp (OW ces 2 ae Sigh See Oe (5). aes yes 
22g ee xy Se (SB) Berea faie ia Cipew ests ake (One ce eee yes 
RERCERIS TIC G ya Pa mn ccscecreascem st | (4. ) gasses Re TEL) SY Dace Wepey abet ade isl | th Rea fp ees 
Menominee ...........-.... sat AE te x ee 4 C5 eee st Baek A Vy Rea et ee 
BRIAN! Wesercec fac ocovescamtctee A oe EMDR lle sc sol Se eed Skate Sara Mek aes 
Niles Bi 25 See ok A one KY ip eebsty  ansdes (7) oe Sea es 
Ruri pla Cts eis. castes idk 5c Was... Saye (Gee eet af (8) ik 252) Scares 
matiiee Otel Maries. csc uety Xj. oe VCS ime | Meee op take, peck Piya Ve eae 
BVATICOULC) cctcccnactcmenaves! |X | cts VES erty Mi A i 2 Se ee ee 
Bemetlariti :. cecemiee! | <-se See pa a Se) ee Be heen at 


Explanations: 
R.—Required. E.—Elective. 


Figures in parentheses refer to the notes which follow. 


Explanatory Notes—Table II 
Industrial Arts 

oD Ann Arbor—Only part of the pupils are 
required to take Industrial Arts course. 

(2) Barbour— Offers course in Household 
Mechanics to all seventh grade boys. 
The course is required. Several handy 
man activities are carried on. There 
were about 350 boys taking Household 
Mechanics this semester. The classes 
meet five times per week. No textbook 
is used. 

(3) Emerson—Only in the seventh grade. 

(4) Hancock—Wood work for boys only. 
Cooking and sewing for girls only, 


(5) Ionia—Class meets one double period per 
week. 

(6) Kalamazoo—“Working out our course.” 

(7) Manistique—Seventh and eighth grades de- 
partmentalized. 

(8) Lapeer—Required in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Elective in the ninth. 

(9) Hancock—Required only in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 


Short Try-Out Courses 
(1) Condon— Course in Business Practice. 
Girls sewing, cooking and home plan- 
ning. 
(2) Emerson—Ten week courses in: 
Boys—Wood work, mechanical drawing, 


sheet metal work, electricity work. 
Girls—Sewing, cooking and home plan- 
ning. 
(3) Hamtramck—Ten week courses in: 
Mechanical drawing. 
Sheet metal. 
Wood work. 
Machine shop. 
Auto shop. 
(4) Holland—Manual Training, Fine 
Mechanical Drawing, Printing. 
(5) Menominee—Household Arts for girls in 
three shifts. 
Manual Training for boys in four shifts 
each year. 
(6) Pontiac—“In a sense our general shop 
courses are that we give general wood 
shop and general metal shop.” 


Arts, 


Other Exploratory Courses 

(1) Boyne City—Would like to if circum- 
stances would permit. 

(2) Emerson—Music and Art. 

(3) Hamtramck—Study of vocations. 

(4) Houghton— Junior Business Practice, 
wood work, cooking, and sewing. 

(5) Kalamazoo—Junior business training. 

(6) Lapeer—Some pupils allowed to take type- 
writing. 

(7) Niles—Pupils elect one of the courses. 

(8) Pontiac—Metal shop. 

Nine schools report they offer courses 
in Industrial Arts. In one of the nine 
schools, only a part of the pupils are 
required to take the course in Industrial 
Arts. In another school, the work is 
confined to wood work only. Barbour 
reports a course in Household Mechan- 
ics in the seventh grade. All the boys 
are required to elect the course. Kal- 
amazoo reports that they are working 
out a course in Industrial Arts. 

Three schools report short try-out 
courses in wood work, sheet metal, 
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electricity, mechanical drawing, et cet- 
era. These are ten week courses. One 
school reports that their general wood 
shop and sheet metal shops are in a 
sense try-out courses with them. 

Three schools qualify their reports. 
One school has manual training, mechan- 
ical drawing, printing, and fine arts. 
One reports courses in household arts 
for girls in three shifts and manual train- 
ing for boys in four shifts each year. 
One school gives a course in Business 
practice. Nineteen schools reporting of- 
fer no try-out courses. 

Only six schools offer any courses of 
an exploratory nature other than those 
included in questions four through nine 
inclusive. Emerson and Niles include 
music and art under this heading. 
Houghton offers Junior Business Prac- 
tice, wood work, cooking and sewing. 
Hamtramck offers one hour per week in 
the study of vocations. Kalamazoo of- 
fers a course in Junior Business Train- 
ing. In Lapeer, certain pupils are al- 
lowed to take typewriting with the ex- 
ploratory idea in mind. Boyne City 
school reports that it would like to have 
some exploratory work if circumstances 
would permit. 

How effectively do the junior high 
schools explore the interests, aptitudes 
and capacities of their pupils through 
the exploratory or broadening courses? 
Some idea may be gleaned from the 
number of pupils enrolled in these 
courses. How many are attending re- 
quired courses? Tables III and IV 
were prepared with this idea in view. 
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Table I]. Number of Pupils Enrolled in Exploratory Courses 
Academic 
General General 
General General Mathe- Social 
School Grades Enroll- Language Science matics Science 
ment No % No. % No. Jo No. Jo 
CURSE ni a 7, 8,9 538 89 17 vom 15 315i 659 490 OF 
OCT id 6) a 7, 8,9 1000" ~ “oe 8th, » (3) 1,000 100 (4) ae 
OG (0; 7,8 170M; EB 69 Alls Wig. cee " 62 36 
Detroit 
RE DOUL aconssaccsesc-atence 7, 8,9 1950 (1) 1,825 O4 +1950" 100) eae 
Condon ... 9 1400. . sd, na SOON 57 Sit ee eee ae 
OC ac see.22 7, 9 LIES OS ae 2239 ie JOO ig Gece 2 oct 2,239 100 
Neinas aes 9 860 30 35 860 100 140 16 140 16 
Serr Mes, oo 7, 8,9 875 240; eee 875 100 550° 63 875 100 
Flint 
BEMCE SON, - <..sccossccesescsase0 8, 9 1775 221 12) 2775" 100 «775. 100" + 1775) 108 
Hamtramack .. 8, 9 1600 ee = 150 Oi a a ee TEL PRR oe Sem 
BPC G asc acecccctais 8, 9 300 110 37 95 32 The, RS eee = 
Highland Park 8, 9 18005 nce 500 2B why stitch) wctseciv ly igs eae as 
Holland oo... eo Ses Te Ah Spe an 202 «3k 
POUR HCON! -..n-.nacneensscnssoss 8, 9 350) ee 60 17 Meer we 104 = 330 
ia eee 8, 9 Bo st 60 15 Renee Peace 57 15 
8, 9 870% so ee. “es 115 13 614 70 275 31 
8, 9 SE ate S75un 6S 450 82 375 «68 
Pete. 5s 8, 9 225 seeks 60 27 oy Mee ees S cocare ss 
Manistique .... 8 2 WE AN cece, 2 Seats en) Res asa 
Menominee ... 8, 9 450 350 78 350 182) eee oiast 
MeMeaHG 8:52. i 8, 9 2008 Geese 75ak 29) eee (So ie 23 
“NL 2 i Sel 8,9 CY | eR 155) 33 315. - Gon Tees oe 
BABI Gi cee casas Sie 8, 9 930 70 8 350 =. 38 930: 100) 2s pees 
Saulte Ste. Marie 8 347 347, 100 177 51 347 ~=100 347-100 
Wyandotte 8 340 340. 100 L37eg) 38 ese aan Lee it 
GINA © o.oo! odes 7,8 Levies 90 40 225) 100 (sees cae 


(1) About one-half of the 7A’s are assigned to the course. 
(2) Seventh and eighth grades departmentalized. 
(3) All in the eighth grade required to take it. 


(4) 


A study of Table III shows that there 
are 20,573 pupils enrolled in the twenty- 
five schools. Of this number 1,447 or 
7% are taking General Language; 13,- 
313 or 55% are enrolled in General 
Science ; 8,961 or 44% in General Math- 
ematics; and 6,941 or 34% in Social 
Science. If the individual school is con- 
sidered, the number of pupils taking 


es I am not sure I understand this question.” 


General Language vary from 8% in 
Pontiac to 100% in two schools; in 
General Science from 7% in one school 
to 100% in four schools; in General 
Mathematics 16% in one school to 100% 
in six schools; and in Social Science 
from 15% in one school to 100% in 
three different schools. 
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Table IV. Number of Pupils Enrolled in Exploratory Courses 
Non-Academic 
Short Other Explor- _ 
School Grades Enrollment Industrial Arts Try-out Courses atory Courses | 
No. %o No. %o No. Jo | 
b Mabey Rice ore 7, 8,9 538 12 2 ee ae pis =a 
Ann Arbor ... audio 1000 (1) (6) aus ss og 
Boyne City ..........-. 7,8 170 Aa BS eas (10) 
Detroit 
Barbours 7, 8,9 1950 (2) = ee. (11) za 
Condon ... 7, 8,9 1400 ah (7) ae (12) 
Roches 7, 8, 9 2239 
Neinas ... 7, 8,9 860 211 25 Pl = = B. 
Sherard 7, 8,9 875 ae 
Flint 
Bmerson) 7, 8,9 1775 (3) (8) = 729 (13) 41 
Hamtramack ............ 7, 8, 9 1600 hid ae (9) 900 56 
Hancock my 57s ee 7 2829 300 250 83 mes ed 
Highland Park ........ 7, 8,9 1800 ee. 
Hollands... Teele] 650 ie a 
Houghton nr, (5,19 350 ce _ re S (14) = 
Tonia yee ee 7, 8,9 388 270 (4) 70 = = 
Ironwood .................. 7, 8, 9 876 ae oe = ah 3S 
Kalamazoo ... 7, 8,9 550 70 13 100 18 
Lapeer ........... 7, 8,9 225 120 53 Z 20 9 
Manistique - 7, 8 (5) Ba = = 
Menominee... AURA) 450 4 = 
Midland ......... 7 A SRY) 260 bor pie. pea. 
INilesontte tee... 7, 8,9 475 = 55 (15) 12 
Pontiac ne... 7, 8,9 930 ES 100 (16) 21 
Sault Ste. Marie .... 7, 8, 347 a the LS itd = Be 
Wyandotte ............. 7, 8 340 340 100 =e em - ss 
Nesilantre. 5... 7,8 225 rie ae es Rs Saas sere 
Explanatory Notes—Table IV (12) No. 


(1) Only part of the pupils required to take 
the course. 


(2) Household Mechanics for seventh 
grade boys. 

(3) Ten week courses. 

(4) One double period per week. 

(5) Seventh and eighth grade department- 
alized. 

(6) See (2). 

(7) Business practices. Sewing, cooking, 


home planning for girls. 

(8) See (3). 

(9) Ten week courses. 

(10) Would like to. 

(11) Handyman activities seventh grade 
boys. 


(13) Music and Art. 

(14) Junior Business Practices, woodwork, 
cooking, and sewing. 

(15) Pupils have choice of electives. 

(16) Sheet metal shop. 

Only 1,273 or about 6% of all the 
pupils enrolled in the junior high are 
found in Industrial Art Courses. Under 


“Other Exploratory Courses” we find 


1,904 or 9% of the pupils enrolled in the 
different courses. Considering the sit- 
uation in the individual schools, the en- 
rollment in these courses ranges from 
13% to 100% in the Industrial Art 


~ 
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Courses. In only one school are more 
than 56% of the pupils exposed to any 
other exploratory course than those in- 
cluded in the questionnaire. 

S. M. Glass, formerly State Inspector 
of Junior High Schools in Pennsylvania, 
in formulating a plan for guidance, sug- 
gested that in the low :seventh there 
should be a period of adjustment, in high 
seventh and low eighth there should be 
a period of exploration and preview, in 
high eighth there should be provisional 
choice of electives, and the ninth year 
should be a year of stimulation. 

If these suggestions are accepted as 
standards how do the conditions in the 
junior high schools in Michigan mea- 
sure up to the ideal? Is there any gen- 
eral practice followed among the junior 
high schools in Michigan? If not, what 
seems to be the tendency? 

In Tables V and VI the writer gives 
the grades in which these exploratory 
and try-out courses are offered in the 
different junior high schools. 


Table V. Grades in Which Academic 
Exploratory Courses Are Offered 


3 
2 FE: 
3 3 ™ v o 
oo Ge sf G2 ze 
$8 $3 38 & oo 
On Un os VV} 
9 9 7-8 7-8-9 
Se 8 7-8 ee 
Boyne City ...... Foe it ees oes 8 
Detroit: 

Barbour .......... bBo F-80780 Lae 

BONGO cles) nso 7-8 Gan Eee 

eee oot ne ue 7829 66 Schceeue 7-8-9 

WORIAG oa cennccn 8 7-8-9 9 9 

prerard «......... 8 7-8-9 9 7-8-9 
Flint : 

Emerson ........ 8B 7-89 7-89 7-89 
Hamtramck ........ 8 8-9 7-8 7-8-9 
rancock: 2s. Eee ee 9 
Highland Park... ...... to: MN nee Seog cate ee 
Holland .............. 7-8 TES cae 9 
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Houghton =..5.. 2 $29) Nene 8-9 
Cyst ee eee 2 A ene 9 
Tronw00d« 24.) a8 7-8B 7-8B 7A 
Kalamazoo... ose 7-8 7-8-9 7-8 
Apeer weccee cst os 8g Eee 7-8-9 
Matistiqtes =as.02 ace Co pees 
Menominee ......... ...... 7-8 7-8 ~ ite 
Midlanidiges. 2 38i.c. 8:4 AS ee 
Wiles eee 8 1-3 Geese 
Pontitege ns 8B 8-9 4-8 
Sault Ste. Marie 7-8 8 7-8 7-8 
Wyandotte .......... 7-8 SE eee eee 
Wasilanteee cc late ceteates 7-8 Phits-s! 


Five schools offer General Language 
in grades 8B or 8A, or both. In three 
schools General Language is offered in 
both the seventh and eighth grades. In 
one school the course is given only in 
the 7A grade. At Adrian, Latin is of- 
fered in the ninth grade for pupils tak- 
ing the general course. It could hardly 
be considered as a General Language 
course, though the methods may differ 
somewhat from those of the traditional 
course in Latin. 

General Science is taught in the eighth 
grade in ten different schools. Three 
schools give it in the ninth grade, three 
in the seventh and eighth and one in the 
seventh and 8B grades. Three schools 
offer General Science in the eighth and 
ninth grades. Five schools spread the 
work over a period of three years. 

General Mathematics is offered in the 
seventh and 8B grade in one school, in 
grades seven, eight, and nine in three 
schools, and in grade nine in three 
schools. 

In the case of Social Science, there 
seems to be no such general tendency in 
the matter of the grade in which the 
work is offered. Six schools offer Social 
Science in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. However, two of these schools, 
Hamtramack and Lapeer, report a part- 
icularized course for each of the three 
years. Therefore these schools could 
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hardly be credited with a general Social 
Science ‘course. Kalamazoo and Sault 
Ste. Marie offer Social Science in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Kalamazoo 
reports they are “working up their own 
outline” in Social Science. At the pres- 
ent time the course includes World Back- 
ground, History of the American People 
and Geography. 

Four schools offer the course in the 
ninth grade. In the case of Holland it 
consists only of a year’s work in citizen- 
ship. Superintendent Fell says, “We do 
not call it a General Social Science 
course.” One school offers a one semes- 
ter course in the 7A grade. One school 
offers a course in the eighth grade. One 
school offers Social Science in the eighth 
and ninth grades. 


AphigeNiteGrides in WhichNon- 
Academic Exploratory Courses 
Are Offered 


Exploratory 


Industrial 
Courses 


do Arts 


Other 


School 


Adrian 


Boyne City............ 
Detroit: 
Barbour 
Condon 
Foch 
Neinas ... 
Sherard 
Flint: 
Emerson 
Hamtramck 
Highland Parkc.... 
Holland» 
Houghton 
Tonia 
{tronwood 
Kalamazoo .. 
Lapeer 
Manistique 
Menominee 
Midland 


7-8-9 (b) 10 wks. 
(5)? 


(10) 
(11) 
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Niles), .2 f.8 pat che eee (13) 
Pontiac): a2. ee (6). nee 
Sault Ste. Marie 7-8 °° Cgake ees 
Wyandotte _........ 7-8 Os ee 
Ypsilanti) 23:02) eee eee eee 

(1) Required in the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

(2) Working out our course. 

(3) Required in the seventh and eighth — 
grades. Elective in the ninth grade. 

(4) Would like to if circumstances would 
permit. 


(5) Ten week courses. 
(6) General shop courses considered try-out 
courses. 


(7) See (4). 

(8) Household Mechanics for seventh © 
grade boys. 

(9) Most Shop courses ten weeks. Audi- 


torium work twice per week in the seventh ~ 
grade and once in the eighth and ninth grades. 

(10) Music and Art. 

(11) Study of vocations. 

(12) Junior Business Practice, wook wort 
cooking and sewing. 

(13) Pupils choice of electives. 

Fewer schools offer general courses 
in Industrial Arts or short try-out 
courses. In two schools, Industrial 
Arts courses are offered in grades seven, — 
eight, and nine. Four schools give the — 
courses in grades seven and eight. Three 
schools offer the work in grades seven, 
eight, and nine respectively. Hancock 
offers wood work for boys only. Kala- 
mazoo reports the course in the forma- 
tive stage. 

In the matter of short try-out courses, 
only Emerson, Hamtramck and Sher- 
rard report ten week try-out courses in 
their schools. Pontiac considers their 
General Shop work as try-out courses. 
While this may be true, the courses can- 
not be considered as “short” try-out 
courses. Condon reports short try-out 
courses in Business Practice in the ninth 
grade. Boyne City offers Manual Train- 
ing and Domestic Science. Holland lists 
Manual Training, Fine Arts, Mechanical 
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Drawing and Printing as short try-out 
courses in their junior high school. Me- 
nominee is the only school which reports 
the practice of “shifts” in Household 
Arts and Manual Training as short try- 
out courses. 

How much time is devoted in the 
junior high school to exploring the in- 
terests and aptitudes of the pupils? How 
many periods per week are devoted to 
exploratory courses? 

Tables VII and VIII show the num- 
ber of periods per week the different 


courses are offered in the various 
schools. 
Table VII. Number of Periods Per 


| Week for Academic Exploratory 


Courses 

af ogy ah a2 S38 
School oe 26 ss 25 tad 

oo ba ff G8 BSE, 
Adrian (1) 2e205(1) 5 Bi 20 
Ann Arbor. §..:..c:. ... 5 Lees 10 
Boyne City ...--.:. 5 5 10 
Detroit: 

Barbour) 22:25... a 2 si 10 

Condon. .... iz 5) 5 

1G ee ee ene ae 3 Ee 5 8 

DNeinas* .....02-2: 5 2 Yt 16 

Sherard | ......:. 5 2 Ls 17 
Flint: 

Emerson .......... 5 3 SaaS 18 
Hamtramck ........ 5 5 Sn ae 15 
Pelanicock <2... 5 4 5 14 
Highland Park .. .... 5 5 
EMAIL 0 y(-2cn32-8-0 8 oe 5 5 10 
Houghton...) 5 5 10 
RA A 2 conc pa 5 ee 5) 10 
Tronwood .... 7 Gi by 17 
Kalamazoo 3 SS 13 
PEATE C Leste coco teeny ent 3 3 
Manistique (2). 00° osc pee Sets (thd fs 
Menominee ........ .... &) i) oy 10 
ttbands i! 225.0005) ose 5 mae 5 
Niles 2% 5 74 
Pontiac ZOrS) 40 12 or 13 


Sault Ste. Marie 5 


Wyandotte al fy Ge 
Ypsilanti 2 3 4.22 7 


(1) New course in Latin rather than a 
General Language course. 

(2) Seventh and eighth grades department- 
alized. 2 
General Language is given five times a 
week in every school offering such a 
course. The same thing is true for the 
work in General Social Science. The 
general practice seems to be to give Gen- 
eral Mathematics five periods per week. 
Barbour and Condon offer it three times 
a week. Neinas and Ypsilanti four per- 
iods a week. 

In the case of Social Science there 
seems to be no such uniformity of prac- 
tice among the schools. The number of 
periods range from two to seven periods 
per week. One school offers it for 
seven periods per week, one for four 
periods, eleven for three periods or less, 
and twelve for five periods per week. 

Eighteen schools devote ten or more 
periods per week to exploratory work. 
‘Four schools have five periods or less 
per week. 


Table VIII. Number of Periods Per 
Week for Non-Academic Explor- 


atory Courses 


School 


Industrial 
Short Try- 
Out Courses 
Other Explor- 
atory Courses 
Total No. of 
fn tal Eeriods 
per Week 


Adrian 
Ann Arbor 
Boyne City 
Detroit: 
Barbour 
Condon 
Foch 
Neinas 
Sherard 
Flint: 
Emerson 
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Hamtramck 
Hancock (1) 
Highland Park 
Holland 

Houghton 
Tonia (2) 
Kalamazoo ... 
Ironwood 
Lapeer 
Manistique (3)...... lates 
Menominee 
Midland 
Niles 
Pontiac 
Sault Ste. Marie... 1 
Wyandotte 
Vipsilantr saecte en ee 


(1) Woodwork: for boys; 
sewing for girls. 

(2) One double period per week. 

(3) Seventh and eighth grades department- 
alized. 


Table VIII shows that three schools 
offer work in Industrial Arts one period 
per week. In one school the classes meet 
for one double period per week. One 
school gives it two times per week and 
another four times. Four schools offer 
the work five periods per week. 

Only four schools reported having 
short try-out courses. One of these 
offer the courses four times per week. 
In the other schools the classes meet five 
periods per week. 

What other ways of trying out or ex- 
ploring pupils’ interests, tastes, and ap- 
titudes do you employ that are not cur- 
ricular in nature? Five schools respon- 
ded that the number of periods devoted 
to the work was as follows: one school 
one period ; two schools two periods ; and 
two schools five periods per week. 

When we consider the total number of 
periods per week devoted to the broad- 
ening and finding courses we find the 
conditions as shown in Table IX. 


cooking and 
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Table IX. Distribution of Time in 
Exploratory Courses 


Number of Number of 
Periods Number of Periods Number of 
per Week Schools per Week Schools - 
20 2 14 1 
18 1 12-13 2 
17 2 10 8 
16 1 7-8 3 
15 1 3-5 4 


In this study the writer has thought of 
Commercial work, Agriculture, Home 
Economics, Music and Fine Arts, as re- 
presenting the larger general interests. 
To ascertain how the junior high schools 
were exploring the interests of the pupils 
in respect to this work, it was thought 
best to ask “How do you try out or ex- 
plore the larger general interests of pupils 
in respect to: Commercial work, Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, Music, Fine 
Arts? Table X shows the proportion of 
schools that are attempting to explore 
these larger interests. 


Table X. Schools Exploring the Larger 


General Interests of Pupils 


au & 28 2 
Mies” eee tes 11 3 12 18 10 
NO. ae 15 23 14 8 16 
Music leads the list with eighteen 


schools. Home Economics, Commercial 
work, and Fine Arts with twelve, eleven 
and ten schools respectively. In only 
three schools are there any efforts being 
made to explore the interests of the 
pupils in such basic industry as agricul- 
ture. In two of these schools this is done 
incidentally through the General Science 
work. One school offers agriculture as 
a means for exploring the pupils inter- 
ests in farming. 

The question of how the various 
schools explore these general interests is 
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_ of course a very important matter. Table 
XI shows the means or activities through 
which this broadening or finding work is 
done. It also shows the number of 
schools in each instance. 


Table XI. How the Junior High Schools 
Explore These Large General 
Interests 
INTERESTS THROUGH WHAT ACTIVITIES SCHOOLS 

Commercial work: 
Incidentally through 
work 
In regular commercial work............-.--s0:00+0 
Elective subjects (Commercial) . 


regular arithmetic 


BAS MEU ELCARIIS Oo caescttcesarcare ee. ives nou ceweenecsncearannsedeg 

Junior Business Training course.................-- 2 

Business practice COULSES .......--sscesececeserseneeeeene & 
Agriculture: 

Incidentally through General Science............ Pe 

Regular agriculture and nature study........ 1 


Home Economics: 
Cooking and sewing classeS.............-----ss-++ ote: 
Practical arts 
Elective for ninth grade girls 
Required of all seventh and eighth grade 
girls 
Music: 
Regular class work—2 periods per week.... 7 
Regular class work—2 periods per week.... 1 
_ Entertainment, concerts, and auditorium... 2 
1 
1 


Required of all 7th grade pupils...................- 
Required of all 7th and 8th grade pupils... 
Required of seventh and eighth grade pu- 


11 nee RE Re | Sols Sie Mier ec oe eee a Z 
Instrumental music—elective  .........--.-06-0-0- 1 
Band and orchestra—credit work...............-.- 1 
Orchestra works 45.8 ot A tesa esr 1 


Music required of all—one period per week 1 
Fine Arts: 

Incidentally through Art work............... sais 1 

Regular classes 


Poster contests—seventh grade ......fiu—....cg 

Required—seventh grade ............ss.csssossesee 1 

Elective—seventh and eighth grades, two 
periods: per’ weelstwas.c5 ee, 1 


Required of seventh and eighth grades........ 2 
The cooking and sewing classes are the 
activities in eight schools for exploring 
interests in Home Economics. Only two 
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schools have listed work in Home Econ- 
omics as a prescribed course. Regular 
class work in music serves in a similar 
manner to explore the pupil’s interests in 
eight different schools. Five schools re- 
quire all pupils to take some music. One 
in the seventh grade; one in the eighth 
grade; two in the seventh and eighth 
grades; and one requires all pupils to 
take one period per week. Eutertain- 
ment, concerts, auditorium work, band, 
orchestra, and instrumental music fair 
about equally well as activities for ex- 
ploring pupils interests. 

Whatever is done in Fine Arts in eight 
different schools is done in the regular 
art class. Three schools require that the 
work be taken at some time. In one 
school the only exploratory work that is 
done is incidental. Another school re- 
ports that the work is done through 
poster contests, et cetera. 

In the fleld of commercial work each 
activity is found in about the same num- 
ber of schools. However, junior busi- 
ness training courses and business prac- 
tices courses are given in two and three 
schools respectively. Two schools offer 
commercial subjects as electives for the 
purpose of exploring the interests of the 
pupils. 

What use is being made of textbooks 
in the exploratory courses in the twenty- 
five junior high schools? 


Table XII. Schools Using Textbooks 
in Exploratory Courses 
& 
Pe n 
aw «MO og 
~ @ wn ene el 
SE 8 3 u3 St2 2u3 
BE2 225 £80 33% 
Course GOO Apa ams ADE 
General Language .. al 7 3 1 
General Science ................ 25 23 1 ee 
General Mathematics ...... 15 14 
General Social Sciences.. 14 13 1 be 
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Industrial Arts ............-.- 12 ate 6 3 
Short Try-out Courses.... 6 1 2 1 
Other Exploratory 

PSOUESCS yee ese neces 7 3 ve 3 


The questionaire shows that twenty- 
three schools make use of textbooks in 
the General Science course. One school 
tses an outline only. Textbooks are used 
in all schools offering General Mathema- 
tics. In the case of Social Science text- 
books are used in all but one school offer- 
ing a course. This school uses an outline. 
In General Language seven schools use 
a textbook, three use a special outline 
prepared by the educational staff, and 
two schools report the use of no text 
or outline. 

In the non-academic courses the study 
shows fewer textbooks used in propor- 
tion to the number of schools offering 
this kind of work. Four schools report 
the use of textbooks. Outlines are used 
in six schools in the Industrial Art 
courses, in two schools in short try-out 
courses, and in two schools in other ex- 
ploratory courses. The number of schools 
using no textbooks in these courses are 
three, one and three respectively. Text- 
books are used in one school in the short 
try-out courses and in three schools in 
other exploratory courses. 

What textbooks are used in the ex- 
ploratory courses in the junior high 
school? A summary was made of the 
replies to this question. Table XIII in- 
dicates the relative frequency of each 
textbook as well as the names of the 
textbooks used. 


Table XIII. Textbooks Used for 


Exploratory Courses 


COURSE AUTHOR 


TITLE USED IN 
General Language: 
Leonard-Cox—General Language -o.ceccscccosc.+. 3 
Board of Education—Outline.................... 3 
Collar-Daniel—First Year Latin.................... 1 


- D’Ooge—Concise Latin Grammac............... 2st 
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COURSE AUTHOR TITLE USED IN 
Hitchcock—Junior High Literature.............. 1 
Spaulding & Bryce—Aldine Book IIL.......... 1 

General Science: 
Caldwell-Eikenberry—Elements of General 

Science 
Van Buskirk-Smith—The Science of Ev- 
ria Ko Eh ell b name SRE mn er EP IS LOE 4 
Trafston—Science of Home and Commu- 
TREY. veccacsecnnsnensditrecet teetatoetsasbervcdccancitotoat eae em 
Trafston—Biology of Home and Commu- 
nity 
Pieper & Beauchamp—Everyday problems 


BE SCIENCE 22. ios mtscag incase ete ae 3 
Hunter-Whitman — Civic Science in the 

Corminttmity oo oo atcseccasesseh ces ec eee 2 
Snyder—Everyday Science .......-secescscssceceeceee 3 


Tower-Lunt—Science of Common Things.. 2 
Webb-Dodcoct—Early Steps in Science...... 3 
Hessler—First Year of Science... 
Hodges—Nature Study and Life 
Winslow—Health Living ............ 
Prevention Of Disease .a..0sctesa=eeee 


General Mathematics ; 
Schorling-Clark—Modern Mathematics........ 3 
Rugg-Clark — Fundamentals of High 

School Mathematics 
Wentworth-Smith-Brown — Junior High 
School Mathematics 2422200. 3 
Hart-Watts— Commercial and Industrial 
Arithmetic for Students of High School 
Age 
Lindquist—Modern Arithmetic Methods 


and.Problemis 2.24 eke ee 1 
Bonser-Pickell-Smith—Practical Mathe- 
matics for Junior High School... 2 


General Social Science: 
Hughes—Community Civics Citizenship........ 4 
Beard-Bagley—The History of the Amer- 


cart) #P coplet, Aer a ee eee 4 
Elson—Modern Times and the Living Past 2 
Hill—Community Civics .......... acgetcbondece tue ctetses 2 
McMurray-Parkins—Advanced Geography 2 
Marshall—Human 3 Progress ......-.-....:ssssceeeceenes 2 
Board of Education—Outline ooo 1 
Industrial Arts: 

Board of Education—Outlines ..0....0.....cc0-- 6 
Short Try-out Courses— 

Cody, S.—Business Practice Series........... 1 


Cody, S.—Business Practice in Elementary 
Schools 


al 
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Other Epieestocy Courses: 
Dunn—Junior Songs 
Board of Education—Outline ....... 
Board of Education—Pamphlets 
Kirk-Waesche—Junior Training for Mod: 

ern Business 


Realizing not only the possibility but 
also the probability of some junior high 
schools doing a piece of broadening and 
finding work quite out of the ordinary, 
question number ten was included in our 
questionnaire, namely: Do you give any 
other specific exploratory course? Eigh- 
teen schools did not give other explora- 
tory courses than those included in our 
questionaire. The replies received were 
as follows: 

Adrian—No. 

Ann Arbor—No. 

Boyne City—“We do not. We try to make our 
manual training, domestic science, social sci- 
ence, English and general science. We try 
to be extensive rather than intensive.” 

Detroit : 

Barbour—No. 

Condon—No, 

Neinas—No. 

Sherard—No. 

Flint: 

Emerson—Music and Art. 
Hamtramck—Vocations, study of. 
Hancock—No. 

Holland—No. 

Houghton—Business practice, 
cooking, and sewing. 

Tonia—No. 

Tronwood—No, 

Kalamazoo—Junior Business Training. 

Lapeer—Typewriting. 

Manistique—No. 

Marquette—No. 

Menominee—No. 

Midland—No. 

Niles—Art and Music—Pupils must elect one. 

Pontiac—Metal shop work—Number of periods 
vary with the grade. Classes meet two times 
a week in the 7A grade. 

Sault Ste. Marie—No. 

Wyandotte—No. 

Ypsilanti—No. 


wood working, 
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Probably one of the finest opportuni- 
ties which the junior high school can 
offer for broadening and finding the in- 
terests and aptitudes of the boys and 
girls is through club organizations, pupil 
participation and other extra curricular 
activities. Table XIV contains the infor- 
mation gathered from the answers given 
by the different schools to question num- 
ber twelve—What other ways of trying 
out or exploring pupils’ interests, tastes 
and aptitudes do you employ that are not 
curricular in nature? 


Table XIV. What Other Ways of Try- 
ing Out or Exploring Pupil's Inter- 
ests, Tastes and Aptitudes Do You 
Employ That Are Not Curricular in 
Nature? 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Adrian “We let pupils elect any subject 
offered as an elective in the 
9th grade.” 
Ann Arbor No report. 
Boyne City Tests. Personal consultation by 
Home Room Teachers. 
Detroit : 
Barbour No report. 
Foch No report. 
Neinas No report. 
Sherard No organization—no counselors 
yet. 
Flint: 
Emerson Band, schoo! organizations, 
clubs, chorus, orchestra. 
Hamtramck Band, orchestra. 
Hancock Intramural basketball, spring 


tournament. Declamation con- 
test, pupil participation in 
general assembly programs, 
interclass debates. 

Highland Park No report. 


Holland Debating clubs, Music clubs, 
Art clubs, 

Tonia No report. 

Tronwood Home room activities, club 
work, “We _ have try-out 
courses listed on our program 
of studies. Courses have 


not been put in operation be- 


—— 
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cause of administrative diffi- 
culties. 

Kalamazoo Club organizations. 

Lapeer Junior Commercial club, Dra- 
matic club, Junior Home Eco- 
nomics club, Junior Science 
club, Literary club, Debating 
clubs. 

No report. 

No report. 

Dramatic club, Civics club, 
Glee club, Nature Study club, 
Science club, Student council, 
Vocational conferences by the 
principal and two other 
teachers. 

Niles Band, Glee club, Orchestra. 

Pontiac No report. 


Sault Ste. Marie Art work. 
School paper—‘“The Broad- 


Manistique 
Menominee 
Midland 


cast.” 
Wyandotte No report. 
Ypsilanti No report 


Table XV shows the frequency of the 
different non-curricular activities which 
afford opportunities for pupil participa- 
tion and means for trying out or explor- 
ing pupils’ tastes, interests, and aptitudes 
in seventeen different schools. (1) 


Table XV. Frequency of Non-curric- 
ular Activities 


ACTIVITIES FREQUENCY 
Band ee aka ana Se ee eee 2 
Qechestrayc.ccc::.t at ene oe. Bere: 
Music clubisc. sees. ee ees ee es 1 
Chorus 


Literary club 
Breamiatic: chib! it Se pete see 1 
Interclass Debates ..... 
Declamation contests 


Wepating cluhs* 0.2.1... eee oe... ene 2 
PATMCLUDS. <.d.ccscs0 ark 
(Citic ee ae 543 
anor, Commercial Club. .cc.s-<sedatsaae sabe 1 
Junior Home Economics Club...........cccsccsesssseee 1 
Assembly programs ...00...000000..... ee) 


School organization ............. 
Homepikoom Activities y:.5, ac.cceleh ct ossicles: 1 


Spring Tournament (jcc-t nesters ecemeeceeene 1 
Intramural Games 
Tests. -. yee a ee eeareganeeeeensecaeoe 
Connciling ) See es ee ee 
Choice’ of Electives 5(2)) 322s tc teeter ececsenecensts 1 


(1) Eight schools made no report. 
(2) Choice of electives in the ninth grade. 


FINDINGS AND COMMENTS 


The writer is fully aware of the lim- 
itations of this study due to the ques 
tionnaire method of collecting data. 
However, certain conclusions are war- 
ranted on the basis of the data submit- 
ted by the schools which returned the 
questionnaire. 

General Science is offered in all the 
schools. However, eight of the schools 
do not require their pupils to take the 
course. General Mathematics and So- 
cial Science are offered in fifteen and 
fourteen schools respectively. Eighty 
per cent of the schools require the pu- 
pils to take the work in both courses. 
General Language, which is more or less 
a new thing, is or will be offered in nine 
schools by September, 1926. Two other 
schools report that they offer such a 
course. The writer has not included 
these because the courses are not strictly 
General Language courses. It is clearly 
seen that the schools are making the best 
showing in General Science so far as 
offerings go. When it comes to requir- 
ing the course, the showing is not as 
good as either that of General Mathe- 
matics or Social Science. In the case 
of Social Science a number ‘of schools 
are giving particularized studies rather 
than a general course. Considering the 
fact that the General Language course 
is of so recent a date, the situation is 
highly gratifying. However, it would 
seem to the writer than there is room for 
improvement in general in the present 
situation. 
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When we come to the non-academic 
courses, the situation is far different 
from what we found in the case of the 
academic courses. Only eleven schools 
offer any work in the Industrial Arts. 
-Six schools will have  short-try-out 
courses by September, 1926. In one 
or two of the schools the work is very 
limited. Because there is some over 
lapping in the data submitted through the 
questionnaire, Table XVI has been in- 
cluded in the section ‘Findings and 
Comments.’ 


Table XVI. Frequency of Exploratory 
Courses 
DEPARTMENT COURSE FREQUENCY 
Commercial : 
BRAISED ESSE TACEICE. ty ooo ce occ tecns av asap tas 


Elements of Bookkeeping.. 
Typewriting 


Home Economics: 
Household Arts 
Home Economics 
Domestic Science ... 
Cooking 
Sewing 
Household Mechanics (1) us 
tomer Plannin s 2, eeee et ones 2 ce eee 1 

Vocational Guidance: 
ero IL OSES, accecvcarseessegee sta vere cnsazsacsyasanuveasteasirecsts 
Study of Vocations .... 
Personal Conferences 

Industrial Arts (2): 
General Shop 
Machine Shop ... . 
meta liS hops. sccechst-aedhssncvessces cede thssscssabesensnestcosiosas 3 


PR ESEC) i SLLO PD ie de s, A accsctancuteseeesta thee cbnoccocevesczsouaseeaoen 1 
Pattern Making 

PRCCREICItY” | cecegter toca eee ene ae | 
BOON: WOLK cacao ee eee see cutee ots aie 
Manual Training = 
Mechanical) Drawing i ee a secede 5 
[CE ip Te) geiierey aeiee ke. te Ae 7 eee are 1 
Printing ....... Pir eee: oR eres ey gre ees 2 

Music and Fine Arts— 

LH SUC See las SURES Pa i. ies ea EA Sees 18 
NE seg aa Rn wpe 08 a era ae be hae ee 10 


(1) Seventh and eighth grade boys. 
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(2) Nine schools offer general course in In- 
dustrial Arts. 


An analysis of the contents of Table 
XVI leads one to query, “Are the junior 
high schools measuring up to their op- 
portunities ?” 

A quantitative analysis of Table III 
reveals a startling situation. Only 7% 
of all the pupils in the twenty-five 
schools are introduced to a General 
Language course. The significance of 
this becomes more real when we con- 
sider the fact that only four schools en- 
roll 35% or more of their pupils in the 
General Language course. In General 
Science which is offered in every single 
school, 55% of the pupils are exposed 
to the course. In General Mathematics 
and Social Science, 44% and 34% of 
the pupils respectively are attending 
these courses. It would seem to the 
writer that the number of schools offer- 
ing these courses should not be taken 
as the sole criterion in measuring the 
degree that the junior high schools are 
functioning as exploratory schools. This 
is especially true when we realize that 
in a subject like General Science only 
55% of the pupils are receiving instruc- 
tion in the subject. The small percent- 
age in the different exploratory courses 
would seem to suggest that the junior 
high school is largely a school of the 
traditional type outside of a few of the 
larger cities. 

Fewer than twenty percent of our 
junior high school boys and girls re- 
ceive any instruction in Industrial Arts, 
short-try-out courses, or other explora- 
tory courses. Allowing for the schools 
that failed to submit figures, it would 
seem that far too small a number of 
our boys and girls are offered any op- 
portunities for finding their interests, 
tastes, and aptitudes in the non-academ- 
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ic activities under careful guidance and 
instruction. 

Principal Glass suggested that high 
seventh and low eighth be made a period 
of exploration and preview. There 
exists a tendency among the schools to 
make the seventh and eighth grades ap- 
pear more frequently than any other 
year or combination of years as a period 
for exploratory courses. Table XVII 
shows the frequency of the grade or 
combination of grades for offering ex- 
ploratory courses. 


Table XVII. Frequency-Exploratory 


Period 
Academic Non-Academic 
YEAR FREQUENCY YEAR FREQUENCY 
7 0 7 1 
7A Ye 7-8 4 
7-8B 2 8 1 
7-8 16 7-8-9 3 
8B 2 9 2 
8 14 
7-8-9 14 
8-9 4 
9 11 


How many periods per week are the 
exploratory courses offered? There ex- 
ists a general tendency among the schools 
to offer the different courses five times 
a week. This is true without an excep- 
tion in General Language and Social 
Science. This is true in the case of 
General Mathematics except in two 
schools where they give it three times 
a week and in two others where they 
give it four times a week. There is no 
uniformity for General Science. Here 
we find twelve schools offering it five 
times a week, eleven schools offering it 
from two to three times a week, one 
school offering General Science four 
times a week and one seven times a week. 
It should be noted that the schools offer- 
ing it fewer than five periods per week 
offer General Science for more than one 
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year, except for three schools. 

The numbers of schools exploring the 
larger interests of pupils in the Fine 
Arts, Home Economics, and Commercial 
work, are about equal. More than 50% 
of the schools are doing nothing in the 
way of exploring the pupils’ interests in 
these fields. 

Only one school in twenty-five is mak- 
ing any direct effort to acquaint the 
pupils with Agriculture. Two are doing 
it incidentally through General Science. 
One may well question such a situation. 

Music receives attention in a- larger 
number of schools than any of the other 
interests. It would seem, however, that 
music merits a place in more than eigh- 
teen schools. : 

Some interesting facts are seen in 
Table XII. Textbooks are used as a 
basis for the work in General Science, 
General Mathematics, and Social Sci- 
ence work in practically every school 
offering the work. The use of outlines 
is quite general in the newer courses such 
as General Language and Industrial 
Arts. This is perhaps what we might 
expect. However, seven schools are using 
a text in General Language at the pres- 
ent time. 

It would appear from Table XIII that 
no one textbook has a monopoly in any 
introductory course. The greatest varie- 
ty of textbooks in use is in General 
Science. Twelve different textbooks are 
in use. An Outline of General Science 
prepared by the staff is used in one 
school. Caldwell and Eickenberry is 
used more frequently than any other 
text. VanBuskirk-Smith holds second 
place. Trafston, Pieper and Beauchamp 
tie for third place. 

The use of ‘Outlines in General 
Language’ shares the honors for first 
place with Leonard-Cox text in General 
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Language. Most of the other textbooks 
are indicative of particularized subjects. 

In General Mathematics, Rugg-Clark ; 
Schorling-Clark, and Wentworth-Smith- 
Brown texts are used with about the 
same frequency. The Hart-Watts and 
Lindquist texts are used in one school in 
each case. 

It would appear from the nature of 
the textbooks used in Social Science, 
that the work consists more or less of 
particularized subjects with one or two 
exceptions. It appears that Beard-Bag- 
ley and Hughes are used an equal num- 
ber of times. Elson’s “Modern Times 
and The Living Past,” and Marshall’s 
“Human Progress” are each used in two 
different schools. Hill’s “Community 
Civics’ and McMurray-Parkin’s “Ad- 
vanced Geography” are used in two 
schools in each instance. 

Only outlines are used in Industrial 
Arts. This may be explained by the 
fact that there is no text extant. There 
seems to be no tendency or uniformity 
in the case of short-try-out courses or 
other exploratory courses. For this rea- 
son, it would seem that the situation 
merits no particular comment. 

But one conclusion is warranted in the 
light of the facts presented in Table XV. 
It can hardly be said that the junior 
high schools are in general taking ad- 
vantage of the great opportunities afford- 
ed them through extra-curricular activi- 
ties. The total frequency of all activi- 
ties reported is twenty-six. Obviously 
many junior high schools are doing little 
or nothing for pupil participation in work 
of this kind. 


SUMMARIES AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A study of the views held by a 
number of the leaders in the field of 
junior high school education reveals al- 
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most a complete agreement as to the 
aims and special functions of the junior 
high school. Foremost among these is 
pupil exploration. 

2. There are a number of reasons 
why the junior high school should offer 
exploratory courses and such broaden- 
ing and finding work is of paramount 
importance. 

3. The junior high school should of- 
fer many opportunities for pupil par- 
ticipation in the things the boys and 
girls are interested in. 

4, School men generally should have 
a better understanding of what explora- 
tory, broadening, and finding courses 
are, and how extra-curricular activities 
are designed to function in the junior 
high school. 


5. The number of boys and girls ex- 
posed to exploratory courses in general 
language, general science, general math- 
ematics and general social science is 
comparatively small. 

6. There is a tendency among the 
schools offering exploratory courses to 
emphasize the work in the eighth year. 

7. The general practice seems to be 
to offer each course five periods per 
week in General Language, General 
Science, General Mathematics, and Gen- 
eral Social Science, provided these 
courses are offered at all. 

8. The practice is less uniform in the 
case of the non-academic work. 

9, JThe larger general interests of 
the pupils in Commercial work, Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, Music and 
Fine Arts are not receiving anything 
lake general attention. 

10. The use of textbooks, or special- 
ly prepared outlines, is quite general. 
Few schools, however, report the use of 
more than one text in a course. 
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11. The activities of the twenty-five 
junior high schools in exploring the pu- 
pils’ interests, tastes, and aptitudes in 
things not curricular in nature is a bit 
discouraging. 

12. Some schools failed to report any 
extra-curricular activities. Where such 
is the case, one may well question just 
how conscious the junior high school is 
of its aim and special function as an 
exploratory school in the community. 

13. The short try-out courses with 
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their broadening and cultural effects, as 
well as their integrating effect in a de- 
mocracy, are sadly neglected in a large 
number of the schools. 

14. In spite of the fact that there is 
room for considerable improvement in 
general, the tables in this study show 
that a number of the junior high schools 
are offering enriched programs of study 
and that the broadening and finding 
powers of these schools are approaching 
an ideal situation. 


Resolution on Professional Training 


At the March meeting, the following 
resolution presented by Dean John S. 
Nollen, Grinnell College, was approved: 


“Moved that the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula be requested to 
initiate an investigation of the general 
problem of the professional training of 
secondary school teachers, including a 
study of typical domestic and foreign 
methods, with a view, first, to determin- 
ing whether and to what extent graduate 
instruction should supplement or be sub- 
stituted for the present system of under- . 
graduate teacher training courses. 


“Second, to securing for prospective 
teachers the benefits of effective practice 
teaching under competent direction. 


“Third, to indicating a procedure that 
may bring about more uniformity in the 
minimum legal requirements of the vari- 
ous states in the North Central territory 
with reference to the professional train- 


ing of teachers.” 
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Pushers and Pullers 


An Experiment in Mass Competition in a Six Year High School 


By H. B. HEIDELBERG, CrarxspaLe, Mississippi 


For the four years, prior to 1926, the 
Clarksdale High School of Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, a small city of 8,000 people, 
has participated in the Mississippi Delta 
Regional High School Meet. The first 
year Clarksdale won the cup; the second 
year Clarksdale and a neighboring city 
tied; the third year another city in the 
region won it, and the fourth year, 1925, 
Clarksdale won it again. 

Our participation in the Delta High 
School Regional Meets brought to us 
the following advantages: 


1. A stimulus to the star pupils and 
athletes to do the best work of which 
they were capable, in order to have the 
privilege of representing the school, and 
to win the contests in competition with 
other schools in the district. 

2. A stimulus to the teachers and the 
athletic coach to exert maximum efforts 
in training contestants for the meet. 


3. An incentive to the local school 
spirit, and pride in the accomplishments 
of our school in competition with other 
schools. 

However, the following disadvantages 
became very evident to all members of 
the faculty: 

1. A literary contest in which only 
one pupil represented the school in no 
sense was a true index fo the accom- 
plishments of the entire class represented 
by one contestant, since it is entirely 
possible to have one pupil of unusual 
ability and attainments in a class, which, 
as a whole, may be doing inferior work. 


2. Since the contestants in literary 
events for a considerable period of time 
prior to the date of the final contests 
received intensive coaching and instruc- 
tion in order to compete successfully 
with contestants receiving the same 
treatment from their instructors in other 
schools, their teachers’ time was unwisely 
and unfairly diverted from the slower 
pupils who needed extra time and atten- 
tion. 

3. Athletic contestants in track work 
received the lion’s share of the coach’s 
time, at the expense of the mass of the 
students who were entitled to receive a 
generous share of his time and atten- 
tion. 

4. There was no incentive, furnished 
by competition, for better classwork and 
for wider participation in athletics for 
the mass of pupils with average or infer- 
ior ability. ; 

5. The winning or losing of the Re- 
gional High School Meet was a fictitious 
yard-stick by which the efficiency of the 
school was measured. 

A frank confession on the part of all 
the high school teachers, including: the 
principal and the superintendent, re- 
vealed the unanimous opinion that the 
game was not worth the candle, and 
that an immense amount of time was 
being unjustly and improperly diverted 
from the mass of average and inferior 
pupils for the benefit of the few stars 
who were supposed to furnish for the 
contests in the Regional Meet the stand- 
ards of class-work and athletic prowess 
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prevailing in the classroom, or on the 
athletic field. 

It was thereupon decided by unani- 
mous vote of the faculty that the inter- 
ests of the local school would be better 
subserved if something else could be de- 
vised which would bring a greater de- 
gree of pupil-participation in both liter- 
ary and athletic contests. A committee 
was appointed to work out such a plan. 

After several night meetings of the 
committee, such a plan was devised and 
submitted to the faculty for approval. 
The faculty indorsed the work of the 
committee and voted that it be submitted 
to the student council and student body 
for approval. After receiving the sanc- 
tion of the student council, the plan was 
fully discussed at the next assembly per- 
iod. by members of the council, repre- 
sentatives of the faculty, and members 
of the student body. After a very vig- 
orous and heated discussion by the boy 
and girl leaders, the student body, which 
consists of junior and senior high school 
students, about six hundred in number, 
voted to adopt the plan and to withdraw 
from participation in the Delta Regional 
Meet for the year 1926. 

The principal features of the plan 
adopted and executed were as follows: 

The entire student body was divided 
at the beginning of the second term into 
two contesting groups, approximately 
equal in number and ability. This was 
done by selecting two students in each 
home room, as captains, to make alter- 
nating selections of their fellow-students 
for the two opposing groups. Subse- 
quent events demonstrated the excellent 
judgment exercised by the captains in 
their estimates of the abilities of their 
class-mates. Each captain was charged 
with the responsibility of leadership of 
his group in his room. 


The students were then given the 
privilege of selecting appropriate names 
for the two contesting groups. Sug- 
gested names were written on slips and 
turned over to a committee of students 
to select the three pairs of names which 
they considered best. After the com- 
mittee had made their selections, they 
were submitted to the entire student 
body in general assembly for first choice. 
After considerable discussion and ballot- 
ing, the rival forces voted to array them- 
selves for the struggle under the oppos- 
ing banners of the Pushers and the 
Pullers, every individual of whom would 
participate in some of the contests to 
be staged during the ensuing period of 
approximately three months. 

The contest was made preeminently 
and distinctively a group contest and not 
an individual contest. No prizes or dis- 
tinctions were offered to any single stu- 
dent who might excel his fellow students. 
The basic principle on which the contest 
was placed was the subordination of the 
individual to the group. 

The contest was placed on a point 
basis, by which each group event of an 
athletic or platform character was ac- 
corded a certain number of points, the 
grand total of which ran into the thou- 
sands. In order to exalt the day’s work 
in the classroom and thus emphasize the 
importance of the daily recitation, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the possible 
points to be won were through tests 
given in every subject of the entire 
school curriculum of the junior high 
school and the senior high school. The 
tests were uniform in number of ques- 
tions and were based on the regular 
classroom work covered during the three 
month period, following the beginning 
of the second semester. A student mak- 
ing a perfect score on each of his tests 
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could earn for his side a maximum of 
50 points. Each test paper was graded 
on the basis of 50 as a perfect score. 
The total number of points which he 
might earn for his side was represented 
by the average of his scores on all of 
the subjects on which he was tested. 
For example, if his score on English 
was 45, on Latin 40, on Algebra 35, and 
on history 40 (using 50 as a perfect 
score, or grade), the points which he, 
as an individual student, Tom Jones, 
contributed were equal to the average 
of these four scores, or 40 points. The 
tests were given one week before the 
final day, thus giving sufficient time for 
the grading of all test papers and the 
computation, recording and tabulation, 
by groups, of the individual points made 
by the six hundred contestants. 

The athletic events were distributed, 
according to schedule, throughout the 
contesting period of approximately three 
months. Opportunity was given to the 
Pushers, both boys and girls, of each 
class, to practice, choose a team and play 
against the Pullers of the same class in 
basket-ball, indoor base-ball, tennis and 
soccer. Each game was weighted with 
a definite number of points. During the 
basket-ball period, six boys’ games and 
six girls’ games were played, each game 
being played by opposing teams from 
the same class. Besides the team which 
represented the school in inter-scholastic 
games, which are not included herein, 
twenty-four basket-ball games, involving 
approximately 125 contestants, of vari- 
ous sizes and ages, participated in the 
contest, and received definite training 
and experience. The older students, who 
knew the game, assisted the athletic sup- 
ervisors in giving training to the teams 
of their respective groups in the junior 
high school grades. Altogether, a very 
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large number of games in basket-ball, 
indoor base-ball, tennis and soccer were 
played off prior to the final Rally Day. 
The schedules for these games were 
posted on bulletin boards and eagerly 
examined every day. 

It was a remarkable exhibition of 
group spirit to see the gymnasium 
packed to its utmost capacity after school 
with Pushers and Pullers from all 
classes and of all ages, rooting and yell- 
ing for their respective teams in a 7th 
grade basket-ball game that would or- 
dinarily provoke no interest, except 
among the contestants themselves. 

A member of the faculty was ap- 
pointed as official score-keeper and tab- 
ulator. She posted on the bulletin boards 
the outcome of each game, the points 
earned therefrom, and the total points 
won by each side in all events to date. 

The competition idea was injected in- 
to the class work in every possible way 
during the entire three-month period. 
The Pushers and Pullers sat in separate 
groups at recitation periods. Competi- 
tive tests and drills in accuracy and speed 
were used in mathematics and opposing 
scores compared. Pushers were pitted 
against the Pullers in every class situa- 
tion where competition would afford op- 
portunity for one group to demonstrate 
its superiority over the other. 

Probably the best results obtained, 
relatively speaking, were in assembly 
period decorum and in mass singing. At 
the beginning of the period of contest. 
the entire student body was divided in 
the auditorium at assembly periods ac- 
cording to the two contesting groups, the 
Pushers being seated on one side and 
the Pullers on the other. Twenty-five 
points were accorded each week to the 
group, which, in the judgment of a com- 
mittee of the faculty, whose personnel 
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was unknown to the students, observed 
the better order and decorum during the 
assembly period each week. The an- 
nouncement at the beginning of each as- 
sembly period of the winner of the 
twenty-five points at the previous assem- 
bly period served to procure almost per- 
fect order from the entire student body 
on all such occasions. 

Special contests were held in the first 
two grades of the junior high school in 
penmanship. Three contests in piano 
music, one debate and a typewriting con- 
test were staged during the last week. 
Every event was so conducted that no 
one was proclaimed with a flourish of 
trumpets, so to speak, as an individual 
winner. The honors won by the indi- 
vidual were proclaimed as having been 
won by his group. 

When the final day, known as Rally 
Day, came, all contests had been held, 
except the usual field day athletic events, 
the contests in mass singing and the 
Pusher-Puller parade. 

The seating arrangement adopted for 
assembly periods furnished excellent 
motivation for mass-singing thfoughout 
the three-month period. On the morning 
of the final Rally Day, fully forty-five 
minutes were consumed in community 
songs, pep songs, three-part and four- 
part songs, one group competing against 
the other. Some were rendered by 
junior high school students, some by 
those from the senior high school, and 
others by the entire school, the Pushers 
vieing with the Pullers to excel each 
other. It was the most remarkable de- 
monstration of co-operation ever wit- 
nessed in our school system. Every girl 
and every boy (Mirabile dictu!), without 
a single exception, participated and sang 
with such spirit as to cause visitors and 
patrons to marvel at the spectacle. 
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Prior to the final Rally Day, the chil- 
dren of all the elementary grades had 
divided themselves into sympathetic op- 
posing forces of Pushers and Pullers for 
the single purpose of participating with 
the junior-senior high school in a com- 
petitive mammoth parade. On the morn- 
ing of this day, while the mass singing 
contests were being held, all the ele- 
mentary children from the several 
schools assembled on the high school 
grounds and formed as vanguards for the 
Pushers and Pullers respectively. When 
the older students took their places in 
line, two competing parades were thus 
formed in close sequence. 

Each parade was headed with a big 
truck, highly decorated, and loaded with 
kindergarten children. Four hundred 
points constituted the prize to the group 
which was adjudged to have the better 
parade. Steering committees had been 
previously appointed for planning the 
distinctive features, embodying the 
Pusher, or Puller idea of the two pa- 
rades. Consequently many original ideas 
of the children were expressed_in the 
parade. Such features as a goat har- 
nessed to a small wagon and pulling his 
master, who was a Puller; a Pusher la- 
boriously pushing a wheel-barrow in 
which another Pusher, dressed as a 
clown, was being pushed; cotton pickers 
pulling cotton from stalks gathered from 
the cotton fields. Every conceivable de- 
vice illustrating the Pusher or Puller 
idea added to the humor of the situation. 
The co-operation of the city officials 
had been secured and the police force 
placed at our disposal. The streets were 
cleared of all cars and other vehicles by 
the police, and the parade given full right 
of way. With band playing, flags wav- 
ing, and banners flaunted to the breeze, 
on an ideal spring day, the two sections 
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of the parade moved down the middle of 
the streets, chosen for the route, with 
perfect order and precision, without a 
teacher or supervisory officer in line to 
control or discipline. The sidewalks 
were lined with thousands of fathers, 
mothers, business men and other citizens, 
who came and stood enraptured, as they 
watched the happy faces and eager steps 
of their own children pass by in dress 
parade extending over a mile and a half 
in length. 

After the parade, the usual track 
events were held on the athletic field. 
The distinctive feature of the track 
eyents was the provision made for chil- 
dren in large numbers and of homo- 
geneous grouping, by size and by classes, 
to contest against one another. Conse- 
quently athletic events were not limited to 
the few highly developed athletes of se- 
nior high school age, but for every event, 
regardless of the class represented by the 
contestants, there was a howling mob 
of rooters of all ages and from all 
classes, rooting for their respective 
sides. 

When the last track event had been 
concluded, there was a rush to the au- 
ditorium to learn the decision of the 
judges in all events of the last day and 
to ascertain which side were the winners 
of the holiday previously offered by the 
school board as the grand prize. A half- 
holiday was the consolation prize for the 
losing side. Never before was there 
such an exhibition of school spirit as 
was manifested at this time, as the win- 
ners of each event were proclaimed and 
the points secured were announced. 
When the points won by each side had 
been totalled, and it was announced 
that, out of approximately 25,000 points, 
the Pushers had won by only 552 points, 
pandemonium broke loose. 
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On the following Friday the’ Pushers 
had their whole holiday and the Pullers 
their half-holiday. To the credit of the 
splendid spirit of the losers, it should 
be said that out of their entire number, 
constituting half of the student body, 
only four were absent from school while 
the victors were reveling in their holi- 
day, and these four were absent for un- 
avoidable reasons. 

From our experiment, we concluded 
that the following advantages were de- 
rived: 

1. Every student in the school had 
a part in the contest and received a 
stimulus. 

2. The slow and the mediocre pu- 
pils all had a chance to do their bit for 
their respective sides and had no occa- 
sion to labor under the depression of an 
inferiority complex. 

3. The students were stimulated ‘to 
participate in large numbers in athletics 
throughout the period of the contest. 

4. Class work was greatly improved. 

5. All boys were induced to sing. 

6. Practically every form of school 
activity was included in the contest and 
was greatly stimulated thereby. 

7. School. spirit was breathed into 
the entire student body. 

8. The teachers were spared the 
drudgery of coaching star contestants 
for literary events, thus misdirecting 
their energy and time. 

9. The faculty was given the op- 
portunity to work out and execute co- 
operatively with each other and with the 
students a worth-while project. 

10. The students learned the civic 
lesson of subordination of the individual 


_and his glory to the common welfare of 


the group of which he was a part and 
whose interests he was obligated to 
serve. 
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11. The students secured experience 
in co-operative effort, in which large 
numbers participated. Social co-opera- 
tion was intensified. 

12. All the children of all the schools 
of the city had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the parade and to enjoy the field- 
day events. This is impossible at a re- 
gional meet. 


State Advisory Committees on Higher Education 


Near the close of the last annual meeting the Association author- 
ized the experiment of having, “in a few states,” advisory committees 
The purpose of this plan and the general 
nature of the scheme may perhaps best be gathered from the official 
minutes of the meeting. The idea was presented by President R. M. 
Hughes, Secretary of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Learning, and was stated as follows: 

“T move that the Association authorize the officers of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions to try the experiment for the next 
year of creating in a few states an advisory committee on higher 


on higher institutions. 


institutions. 


“The duty of the advisory committee would be— 

(a) To collect an annual report blank from each college recog- 
mized by the Association or seeking recognition, this blank to be 
prepared by a committee of the Commission on Higher Institutions, 
and organized in terms of some one or more specific questions for 


standardization. 


(b) To act as a committee of review of the reports received 
from the higher institutions within the state; to tabulate the returns 
and to make advisory recommendations to the Commission on Higher 


Institutions. 


(c) To make recommendations to the officers of the Commis- 
sion concerning requests for inspection, and to offer suggestions 
concerning available inspectors. In general it will be the policy of 
the officers of the Commission to designate inspectors from neigh- 


boring states.” 


ae 
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13. Every school patron was given 
a chance to witness his child as an actual 
participant, thus bringing the school and 
the community closer to each other. 

14. The tax-paying public was im- 
pressed with the magnitude and im- 
portance of the school system as a civic 
asset. 
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The Association and Junior High Schools” 


By IRA SMITH 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


One of the constitutional provisions of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools specifies 
that the object of the Association shall 
be to establish closer relations between 
the secondary schools and the institu- 
tions of higher education within the 
North Central States and such other 
territory as the Association may recog- 
nize. 
Foliowing out this provision with 
reference to high school work as re- 
lated to college admission the Associa- 
tion has considered during recent years 
the question of a revision of College 
entrance requirements made necessary 
by the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation on account of a departure from 
the common 8-4 arrangement of grades. 
‘In 1918 Professor C. O. Davis pre- 
sented a comprehensive report to the As- 
sociation on the Junior High Schools. 
This report was based upon data secured 
by a questionnaire which was sent to 
each North Central Secondary School 
which was on the accredited list in 1916- 
1917, and to such new schools as were 
thought eligible in 1918. 
| The report concluded as follows: “In 
general summary, therefore, it may be 
said that approximately 300 schools in 
_ the North Central territory have con- 
_sciously sought to take steps looking to 
the modification of the 8-4 plan of or- 


*A summary of the actions of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools relating to Junior High Schools and 
to Admission to College from Senior High 
Schools, 


ganization in harmony with the Junior 
High School idea; that possibly 175, or 


* 60%, of these have already incorporated 


enough of the commonly accepted char- 
acteristics of a Junior High School to 
be entitled to bear that name; that 
another group of 75 (approximately 
25% ) have made good beginnings, but 
have advanced only a short distance on 
the road to reform; and that the re- 
maining 43, or_approximately 15%. of 
the whole number, are deceiving them- 
selves with names,—are mistaking the 
husk for the kernel—and have need of 
much instruction, Again, however, as 
was said at the beginning: All depends 
on definitions. Perhaps the North Cen- 
tral Association could do no greater 
service at the present time than to begin, 
cautiously and gradually, the standardi- 
zation of the Junior High School.” 

The Association adopted the following 
resolution regarding Junior High Schools 
at the 1918 annual meeting: 

“Resolved, That the term Junior 
High School as used by this association 
shall be understood to apply only to 
schools including the ninth grade com- 
bined with the eighth grade, or with the 
eighth and the seventh grades in an 
organization distinct from the grades 
above and the grades below. (1918 
Proceedings, page 148). 

In 1919 the Association adopted the 
following resolutions : 

“Resolved, that next year an attempt 
be made by this Commission to secure 
a complete classification of: (a) all 
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Junior High Schools operating as inde- 
pendent units, (b) all Six Year High 
Schools operating as independent units, 
and (c) all Three year Senior High 
Schools operating as independent units.” 

“Resolved, further, that to facilitate 
this plan, the following tentative defini- 
tions of the three types of school be 
accepted, namely: 

(a) A Six Year High School is a 
school in which the entire work above 
the: sixth grade. is unsegregated in build- 
ings and is organized and administered 
by a single staff of officers and teachers. 

(b) A Senior High School is a school 
in which the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades 
are segregated in a building (or portion 
of a building) by themselves, and are 
“taught by a staff distinct from that 
which teaches in the grades below. 

(c) A Junior High School is a 
school in which the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades are segregated in a build- 
ing (or portion of a building) by them- 
selves, possess an organization of their 
own that is distinct from the grades 
above and the grades below, and are 
taught by a separate corps of teachers. 
Such schools, to fall within the classifi- 
cation of Junior High Schools, must 
likewise be characterized by the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A program of studies decidedly 

‘greater in scope and richer in content 
than that of the traditional elementary 
school. 

(2) Some pupil choice of studies, 
elected under supervision. 


(3) Departmental teaching. 
(4) Promotion by subject. 
(5) Provision for testing out indi- 


vidual aptitudes in academic, pre-voca- 
tional and vocational work. 
(6) Some recognition of the peculiar 
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needs of the retarded pupil of adolescent 
age, as well as special consideration of 
the supernormal pupil. 

(7) Some recognition of the plan 
for supervised study.” 

In 1920 Mr. J. B. Edmonson gave a 
report of the work of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools on classification of Six year, 
Senior and Junior High Schools. (1920 
Proceedings, Pages 10-A-17-A). The 
work of this committee was directed 
toward an attempt to secure a complete 
classfiication of: 

(a) All Junior High Schools operat- 
ing as independent units ; 

(b) All Six Year High Schools op- 
erating as independent units; and 

(c) All Three year Senior High 
Schools operating as independent units. 

The committee work was carried on 
by the questionnaire method. The new- 
ness of the Junior High School move- 
ment was revealed by this report. This 
fact served to emphasize the need of 
much caution in the handling of Junior 
High School problems by the association 
particularly with reference to the adop- 
tion of an approved list, this cautious 
procedure being necessary because of 
the grave danger of hindering the Junior 
High Schools’ development by the adop- 
tion of an approved list before standards 
had been carefully studied. 

This Committee again made a report 
at the Annual Meeting in 1921 (1921 


. Proceedings, Part I, pages 70-75). This 


report was based upon a study attempting 
to achieve three aims— 

First—To determine the number of 
schools in the North Central territory 
which in departing from the common 
8-4 arrangement of grades have organ- 
ized grades 7-8-9, or 8-9-10, or 8-9 as 
a separate unit. 


a 


Second—to determine standards ob- 
served by such schools in: 
The preparation of Teachers. 
The Teaching Load. 
The Program of Studies. 
Salary Schedule. 
Building and Equipment. 

4 bids-To determine the best method 
for exercising the directive power of the 
North Central Association in the reor- 
ganization of schools departing from the 
common 8-4 arrangement of grades. 

The Committee formulated the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“1. The secondary schools should be 
a unit in the educational system and 
should include grades 7 to 12. 

2. For purposes of administrative 
efficiency, these grades may be organized 

on the basis of the three-three plan, the 
two-four plan, the four-two plan, or the 
six-year plan, as local conditions war- 
rant. 

3. Under usual conditions a school 
system with fewer than five hundred 
pupils in grades 7 to 12 should not at- 
tempt to organize on the basis of more 
than one unit, provided these grades are 
housed in one building. 

4. Under usual conditions a_ school 
system with considerably more than five 
hundred pupils should organize the 
secondary school into two units. 

5. Ultimately the training of all 
teachers of academic subjects in grades 
7 to 12 should be the same as that fixed 
by the North Central Association for 
teachers in accredited high schools. 

_6. In its curricular offerings, a school 

should present a range of work in 
seventh and eighth grades which is more 
extensive than that offcred in the tradi- 
tional school, and provisions should be 
made for some pupil choice of subjects 
to be studied. 
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7. In the administration of the pro- 
gram of studies in grades 7 and 8, pro- 
visions should be made for: 

A. At least partial departmentaliza 
tion of instruction. 

B. Promotion by subject. 

C. Pupil collateral activities super- 
vised by school authorities. 

D. Some form of supervised study, 
either by teachers in the class rooms or 
by trained, experienced supervisors in 
larger study halls. 

8. In the administration of 
School, provision should be made: 

A. For recitation periods of not less 
than thirty-five minutes, exclusive of all 
time used in the changing of classes or 
teachers. 

B. For a teaching load of not more 
than thirty periods per week of forty 
minutes each. 

C. For a number of pupils per 
teacher based on average attendance of 
not more than thirty.” 

“The Committee is of the opinion that 
the Junior High School movement is of 
too recent origin to warrant the adop- 
tion of standards for accrediting. In 
fact, the committee is of the further 
opinion that any effort to standardize 
Junior High Schools at this time would 
be productive of much harm.” 

The report ended with the statement 
that the “aims and purposes of the 
Junior High School, its curricula, the 
method and treatment of subject matter, 
the making of adequate provision for 
individual differences, the development 
of pupil collateral activities, are the vital 
questions that need much study, to the 
end that the best practices may be dis- 
covered and may be more generally 
adopted.” 

Also in 1921 the Commission on Unit 
Courses. and Curricula presented a re- 


the 
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port embodying a plan for a reorganiza- 
tion of the program in the Senior High 
School suggesting a certain grouping of 
subjects for graduation from the Senior 
High School with a further suggestion 
that colleges base their entrance re- 
quirements upon the proposed three 
years of work in the Senior High School. 

In 1922 a report was made by a joint 
Committee of the three Commissions of 
the North Central Association, Mr. J. 
B. Edmonson, chairman, concluding 
with the following resolution which was 
unamiously adopted. (1922 Proceed- 
ings, Part I, page 55ff). 

“Resolved, that the Conference re- 
quest the three Commissions of the 
North Central Association to appoint a 
joint committee to study the question of 
defining entrance requirements in such 
a way as to provide for proper recogni- 
tion of work done in the junior high 
school, with the request that the report 
of the joint committee be submitted to 
a Conference held in connection with 
the 1923 meeting of the Association.” 

In 1923 (1923 Proceedings, Part I, 
Page 57ff.), a report on the Junior high 
school situation was made by the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Frank G. 
Pickell. This report was divided into 
three parts, namely: (A) Summary of 
replies made to a questionnaire by six- 
ty-three individuals; (B) the formal re- 
port of the Committee based upon these 
replies and including some _ positive 
recommendations ; and (C) A special in- 
vestigation concerning the extent of the 
departure from the 8-4 plan of organi- 
zation among North Central Association 
Schools. 

Under (B) the Committee made the 
following recommendations: 

“1, That the colleges, in order to en- 
courage the reorganization of the 
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seventh, eighth, and ninth grades upon 
a junior high school basis be requested 
to provide an alternative system of en- 
trance requirements to include not more 
than twelve units of senior high school 
work, said units to be completed in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades. 

2. That the following distribution of 
units for entrance to North Central 
Colleges and Universities be considered 
in the restatement of entrance require- 
ments : 

A major of 3 units; two minors of 2 
units each. (4 units) ; electives, 5 units ; 
total, 12 units. 

(a) English shall be offered either 
as a major or minor. 

(b) At least 9 of the iin units shall 
be in academic subjects. 

(c) The two minors may be speci- 
fied for entrance to the various colleges 
of any university. 

3. That the present high school 
standards of teacher training of the 
North Central Association be applied to 
the ninth grade wherever found until 
such time as standards can be established 
for the ninth grade in junior high 
schools. 

4. That the Association take steps to 
recognize three-year senior high schools 
as standard schools. 

5. That a committee be appointed by 
the Executive Committee of the North 
Central Association to prepare in keep- 
ing with the preceding recommendations 
the requirements for a list of recognized 
junior high schools, and to formulate a 
plan for the inspection of such schools 
with the view of establishing a recognized 
list; said committee to consist of two 
members of the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula, two members of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
two members of the Commission on 
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Higher Institutions and six public school 
officials ; said committee to report at the 
North Central meeting in March 1924. It 
is further recommended that the said com- 
mittee report on the number of schools 
in the North Central territory which 
meet the requirements proposed and that 
the work be carried to the point where a 
list of such schools can be submitted 
to the Association for approval in 1925.” 

In 1924 two items of considerable 
significance were mentioned in the re- 
port by Mr. Thomas W. Gosling. (1924 
Proceedings, Part I, Page 35). 

First: That within the year the num- 
ber of school systems adopting the 6-3-3 
plan of organization in the North Cen- 
tral territory had increased from 138 to 
311. 

Second: That the University of Ne- 
braska had adopted a plan of admission 
permitting students to enter with twelve 
units of work accomplished in the 10th, 
llth, and 12th years of the secondary 
school. 

This Committee included in the report 
“Tentative Standards for Junior High 
Schools” as suggested guides for the 
Committee to follow in making up a 
list of schools in North Central territory 
for presentation to the association in 
#925. 

Part III of the 1924 proceedings con- 
tains a report of the Committee on 
Standards for reorganization of Second- 
ary school curricula. This report sets 
forth certain fundamental considerations 
including 

(1) Determining educational objec- 
tives. 

(2) Selection and adaption of ma- 
terial. 

(3) Organization and operation. 

Under (3) the Commission makes the 
assumption that six years shall consti- 
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tute the period devoted to secondary 
education and that curricula should be 
organized into two closely coordinated 
cycles for the purpose of securing pro- 
per adaptations to the needs of individ- 
uals and groups. 

The Commission reported that it is 
their belief that a six year high school 
program can be administered much more 
satisfactorily if direct preparation for 
college is confined to the last three years 
and recommended to the Association 
that units for entrance to college be re- 
duced to 11 or 12 and that the work 
constituting these be confined to the last 
three years of the secondary school. 

In 1924 Dean Kent of Northwestern 
University addressed the Association on 
“Articulation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools with respect to College admis- 
sion.” In this address he stated that the 
best interests of the individuals whose 
careers are at stake will be served largely 
to the degree that the secondary school 
and college co-operate. He pointed out 
the pronounced increase of freedom of 
secondary schools with respect to organ- 
izing curricula and that it is eminently 
proper that this should be so. How- 
ever, he also pointed out the danger of 
organizing curricula for pupils who are 
not going to college and then demanding 
that the college admit all who complete 
any of those curricula, such a demand 
being inconsistent with school practice 
below college. 

He concluded by saying that, “College 
admission is a concern of the secondary 
school because that school has an ines- 
capable duty to its graduates to make the 
college which seeks information as in- 
telligent as may be necessary concerning 
them during the period of their high 
school training.” 

“College admission is a concern of the 
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college because by it the college deter- 
mines not merely whom it will admit, 
but also sets up measures and standards 
according to which it is obligated to those 
whom it admits, for their intellectual 
achievement and socialization during the 
time that they remain its students.” 

Also in the 1924 Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association, (Part II, 
page 85) Mr. Leonard V. Koos, of the 
University of Minnesota, in pointing out 
the aims and functions of the secondary 
school included under the former 
(aims) : 

(1) Social-Civic responsibilities. 

(2) Recreational or avocational parti- 
cipation. 

(3) Physical efficiency. 

(4) Occupational training. 

(Functions) : 

(1) Democratizing secondary educa- 
tion. 


(2) Recognizing individual  differ- 
ences. 

(3) Providing for exploration and 
guidance. 


(4) Recognizing the nature of the 
student at adolescence. 

(5) Providing training in the funda- 
mental processes. 

In the conclusion of his address he 
made the following comment: “It is to 
be deplored that one of the most prom- 
ising steps in reform American schools 
have experienced should be thus delayed 
—for it can not be more than delay. 
Recognition of the needs of the reorgan- 
ization in the way of a re-statement of 
entrance requirements of junior-senior 
high school systems is certain to come. 
The question is not whether, but when. 
It seems only natural that an organiza- 
tion that was sufficiently forward looking 
when launched to achieve a wide-scale 
operation of admission to college by cer- 
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tificate at a time when admission by ex- 
amination was almost the universal pro- 
cedure, should shortly take steps toward 
encouraging thoroughgoing junior high 
school reorganization by freeing the new 
unit from such bondage in curricular 
matters as it is now under to the Col- 
lege.” 

In 1925 an extensive tabular report 
was made including 1571 schools in this 
particular analysis distributed among 19 
states. (1925 Proceedings, Part I, Page 
46 ff.) This study shows that 190 
schools, or 12 per cent, were then defi- 
nitely organized as three-year senior high 
schools; 25, or one per cent, were or- 
ganized as five-year schools; and 105, 
or 6 per cent, were organized as six-year 
schools. These facts point again to the 
desirability of having the colleges and 
universities rewrite their entrance re- 
quirements in terms of some other than 
the four-year unit. 

Again in March, 1926, Superintendent 
Newlon, in an address before the Asso- 
ciation stated that the institution that 
does not adapt itself constantly to chang- 
ing conditions will not only lose its use- 
fulness but will soon become an obstacle 
to progress. The secondary school must 
therefore constantly modify its practices 
to meet the changing conditions if it is 
to fulfill its function as an educational — 
institution. He also called attention to — 
the fact that the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
passed the following resolution in 1925. 

“Resolved, that the Junior High 
Schools is an established fact in the or- 
ganization of secondary education, and 
that the chief burden of preparation for 
college must rest on the Senior High 
School. That it should be possible for 
the pupil who has followed a non-college 
preparatory curriculum in the Junior 
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High School to meet the college entrance 
requirements in the Senior High 
School.” 

The report of the Junior High School 
Committee on Foreign Languages in Ju- 
nior High Schools, presented by Dr. T. 
W. Gosling at the 1926 Annual meeting 
of the Association, included the two fol- 
lowing recommendations which were 
adopted : 

1. That the Committee on Junior 
High Schools be continued, with instruc- 
tions to observe and to report upon 
other aspects of the Junior High Schoo’ 
problem. 

2. That the Commission on Secon- 
dary Schools request the Association to 
repeat its urgent invitation to colleges 
included within the North Central terri- 
tory to revise their terms of admission 
in such a manner as to permit students to 
qualify for entrance on the basis of units 
of work, eleven or twelve in number, ac- 
complished in the tenth, eleventh and 


twelfth grades or the last three grades 
of the secondary school. 

These reports of the progress of the 
Junior high school movement show 
clearly that the Junior high school is a 
definitely established institution and that 
of necessity modifications must be made 
by colleges relative to an adjustment of 
admission requirements in terms of Se- 
nior high school work in order to ade- 
quately and fairly adjust applications for 
admission to college submitted by grad- 
uates of Senior high schools. 

With such a background of investiga- 
tion by the Association, showing the al- 
most imperative demand for action on 
the part of colleges and universities in 
rewriting their entrance requirements in 
terms of Senior high school work, a 
committee was appointed at the annual 
meeting in 1926 to consider the matter 
of basing admission to college on twelve 
units completed in the last three years 
of secondary school. 


The March Issue 


The March issue of the Quarterly will 
contain the program for the annual meet- 
ing, together with many preliminary out- 
lines of themes that are to be discussed 
thereat. 
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Special Studies of the North Central Commis- 
sion on Higher Education During 
the Current Year 


GEORGE F. ZOOK, SEcRrETARY 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, AKRON, OHIO 


While the activities of the Commission 
on Higher Education seem to consist 
largely in determining Standards for 
Higher Institutions in this territory and 
the accrediting of institutions which meet 
those standards, a distinct, though re- 
lated type of activity is of such growing 
importance as to justify special mention. 
Through special committes appointed for 
the purpose, studies have been and are 
now being made, of questions which are 
of vital interest to this organization and 
the educational world in general. This 
type of activity serves to emphasize the 
importance of the Association as a clear- 
ing house—a point which was considered 


of sufficient importance at the March , 


meeting to justify the appointment of a 
committee to consider revising the word- 
ing of the Constitution, By-laws, and 
Standards so as to emphasize the fact 
that the Association is such a clearing 
house and standardizing agency rather 
than an accrediting agency. 

A number of such studies are being 
made this year, and the chairman of the 
committees or the secretary of the Com- 
mission will be glad to receive comments, 
criticisms, information, or suggestions, 
relative to the subject in hand. In most 
cases it was possible to secure State- 
ments from the committee chairman in 
time for inclusion in this acticle. It was 
suggested that they outline the objectives 


of the committee both from the stand- 
point of securing possible cooperation 
from individuals who would be beyond 
the scope of special inquiries, and also 
as a means of emphasizing to members 
some of the important matters which will 
come up at the March meeting. 


President Gage has made the following 
statement for the committee appointed 
to take up the matter of professionalism 
in athletics in accredited institutions, and 
to study the effects of athletics as con- 
ducted with a view to determining their 
effect on accrediting standards of the in-— 
stitution : 


Committee on Athletics 


H. M. Gace, Chairman, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Committee on Athletics—Gage, 
Smith, Nollen,—has had no formal meet- 
ing. I think, however, that all are in 
agreement on several points. 

First, it cannot be assumed that this 
committee has an “objective.” That is a_ 
military term, or has, at least, a military 
flavor. The committee is making no 
“drive.” It is not trying to unearth any- 
thing. It is not able to say, “We would 
not be surprised to discover, etc.” 

The committee does hope to gather 
facts, opinions, and impressions from 
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presidents, principals, teachers, and 
coaches, who are urged to write freely 
and in complete confidence to the chair- 
man of the committee. It is not the in- 
tention of the committee to submit a for- 
mal and formidable questionnaire, but 
rather to seek in an informal way to get 
facts and ideas from those who know and 
are interested. 

It should be noted that the resolution 
authorizing the appointment of the com- 
mittee was specific on two points: first, 
that it authorized a study of athletics in 
relation to acedemic standards, and sec- 
ond, it authorized cooperation with other 
responsible agencies. The committee is, 
therefore, cooperating with the Carnegie 
Foundation. By use of a method now 
being devised by preliminary studies by 
the Foundation it has planned to study 
the relation of athletics to scholarship in 
several typical North Central institutions. 

T am sure that the issue of our work 
will be satisfactory to the Committee and 
to the Commission if the material gath- 
ered and the study of it suggests a satis- 
factory athletic standard to be supplied 
by the Commission in recommending ap- 
proval of institutions, 

The nature of the work in mind re- 
quires time, patience, and good nature. 
Preconceived notions must not influence 
the Committee and Commission. The 
final report and standard must rest on a 
factual basis. The highest hope of the 
Committee is for such cordial coopera- 
tion as will enable a report of very defi- 
nite progress at the annual meeting in 


March. 


President Hughes has made the fol- 
lowing statement for a committee ap- 
inted to make a study of the graduate 
egrees conferred by the colleges ac- 
redited by the Association during the 
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past five years, and to address the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and the 
American Council on Education, seeking 
their consideration of some method of 
preparing a list of institutions which can 
with propriety confer the master’s and 
doctor’s degree: 


Committee on Graduate Degrees 
R. M. HucuHes, Chairman 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


As the officers of the North Central 
Association have studied the triennial re- 
ports and the applications of colleges 
applying for accrediting it is very evident 
that many college instructors have 
worked for the master’s degree and some 
for the doctor’s degree in institutions 
which were not really prepared to give 
graduate work. It also seems probable 
that in many cases graduate work has 
been offered without much thought and 
certainly without any intention to offer 
inferior work, but really because those 
in authority were uninformed on what 
graduate work stands for today. 

With a view to determining just what 
is being done in this field a committee 
was appointed at the meeting in 1926 to 
secure a report on all graduate degrees 
conferred during the last few years by 
the colleges accredited by this Associa- 
tion. It is hoped that a report on such a 
study will clear up this question some- 
what. 

With the great increase in college stu- 
dents and the resulting large increase in 
college instructors there have been very 
large enrollments in many of our gradu- 
ate schools. In some cases this crowding 
of the graduate schools has been so great 
as to raise some question as to the quali- 
ty of the work done and the value of the 
degree. 

Certainly in some way the young, am- 
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bitious teacher should be protected as far 
as possible from spending his time and 
money in acquiring a graduate degree 
which will not be regarded favorably by 
his colleagues in education. 

It is expected that a report on this 
study will be made at the meeting in 
March 1927. 


At the annual meeting of the Com- 
mission in 1925, it was “voted to appoint 
a committee to investigate cost of in- 
struction in upper and lower divisions of 
the college and the proportion of distri- 
bution of cost between students’ fees and 
other sources.” 

President Wood, the chairman of this 
committee, has written as follows: 


Committee on Cost of Instruction in 
Upper and Lower Divisions, Etc. 


JAMeEs M. Woop, Chairman, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


I am herewith enclosing a copy of the 
recommendation, as it was presented for 
the North Central Association (in 1926). 
When our committee met last year to 
consider the matter, they found abso- 
lutely no data available from which they 
could draw anything more than a theo- 
retical conclusion. This being the case, 
they were quite loath to make any recom- 
mendation. 

The amount of independent income 
set for junior colleges is merely a guess, 
whether the amount be $6,000, $10,000, 
or $50,000. I am quite convinced in my 
own mind, and the other members of the 
committee are equally convinced, that the 
same condition pertains in regard to the 
senior college. The amount is fixed at 
$100,000, $200,000, or $500,000 because 
somebody thinks it necessary to increase 
the amount of income that an institution 


should receive from sources independent 
of student fees. We have never had a 
thorough-going investigation to deter- 
mine the basis upon which endowments 
of individual institutions or types of in- 
stitutions hould be built. 

I have, for several years, been strong- 
ly convinced that there is very little cor- 
relation between endowments of a col- 
lege and either its financial stability or 
the integrity of its educational policy. 
Without doubt, some attention should be 
given to such questions as endowment 
for physical equipment and the mechanics 
of administration. But, after all, the only 
real measure of an institutions worth or 
of its stability, is the quality of work 
done. At least this is the conviction of 
myself and of the committee that was 
appointed last year. 


Report of the Committee 
(Wood, Prunty, Kelly) 
PURPOSE 

To investigate the cost of instruction 
in upper and lower divisions of the col- 
lege and the proportion of distribution of 
cost between student fees and other sour- 
ces. To consider whether the standard 
requiring $6,000 of income for a Junior 
College not supported by city or state be 
provided from endowment is too heavy 
a requirement. 


FINDINGS 

When your committee met and at- 
tempted to find some sound basis upon 
which to make its recommendations to 
you it was amazed to discover almost no 
available data. Millions of dollars have 
been given for college endowment by 
church and other Boards, by individuals 
and by groups but it seems never to have 
occurred to any of them to learn the 
facts about the costs of college instruc- 
tion with a view to the use of these facts 
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in making a wise distribution of endow- 
ment funds. Realizing that any report 
made upon the basis of existing fact 
would be worthless, your committee re- 
commends that the North Central Asso- 
ciation appoint a committee to ascertain 
as nearly as possible the facts pertaining: 

a. to the cost of instruction in the lib- 
eral arts college, as well as in the upper 
and lower division courses of these in- 
stitutions ; 

b. to the sources of come both ac- 
tual and potential upon which the liberal 
arts college may legitimately draw in 
meeting these expenses ; 

c. to the relation of endowment in- 
come to educational policy, faculty sla- 
aries, annual deficits, perpetuity of insti- 
tution, its financial stability, per capita 
cost of instruction, and physical equip- 
ment of the college. 


In February 1925, Dr. Judd, the 
Chairman of the Commission, appointed 
a committee “to make a study of the en- 
the question relating to the desirability 
of requiring professional training for 
teachers teaching the first and second 
years’ work in colleges and universities.” 
It was later instructed to ascertain the 

attitude of the members of the Associa- 

tion “regarding the requirement of edu- 

cational qualifications for college and 
university teachers.” (Proceedings for 
1925, Part II p. 64) The committee 
consists of two members from each of 
the three Commissions. Dean Smyser, 
the chairman, has written as follows: 


Committee on Professional Training 


Witiram FE, Smyser, Chairman, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


A report of this committee was pre- 
sented at the March meeting in 1925 
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which was published in Part II of. the 
Proceedings of that year. This report 
summarizes the history of the committee 
and outlines its plan. We found it im- 
possible to present our report at the 
meeting last March in view of the fact 
that cooperating institutions were not 
prompt in’ making returns on the ques- 
tionaire. A body of data has, however, 
been assembled and is now in the hands 
of Dean Haggerty of the University of 
Minnesota who has undertaken to sum- 
marize and classify the information 
secured. As soon as this work has been 
accomplished, the committee will make a 
summary of the results and prepare its 
report. It is our expectation that the 
report will be ready for presentation next 
March. 


The following statement pertains to 
the committee which was appointed “to 
report under what conditions an accredi- 
ted institution may operate a night 
branch or a separate branch, apart from 
its regular day-time college work with- 
out jeopardizing its standing :” 


Committee on Evening Education, Etc. 


GeorcE F. Zoox, Chairman, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


In recent years there has been a tre- 
mendous development of evening and ex- 
tension education in colleges and univ- 
ersities, particularly in the state institu- 
tions and in most institutions located in 
urban centers of population. We have 
become accustomed to the idea that col- 
leges and universities should serve part- 
time as well as full-time students both 
through correspondence study and 
through extension and evening classes. 
Indeed, it is not now unusual for an in- 
stitution to reach as many or more stu- 
dents through its extension and evening 
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school work as are enrolled in the regu- 
lar session. This extension of the facili- 
ties of higher education to large groups 
of persons not hitherto reached is un- 
doubtedly one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in higher education during the last 
two decades. 

Inasmuch as this development has been 
so recent and because adequate funds 
have seldom been available at any insti- 
tution, there has been a great variety of 
practice in the conduct of evening and 
extension work. In some instances the 
work is carried on almost exclusively by 
regular members of the faculty. Here, 
however, the work may be either con- 
sidered as part of the regular teaching 
load or the instructor may receive addi- 
tional compensation for what is regarded 
as extra class room work. The latter 
plan is probably found most frequently. 

Up to the present time the only notice 
which the Commission on Higher Insti- 
tutions has taken of this matter is to pro- 
vide as follows: 

“Enrollment in schools or organiza- 
tions for part-time students (e. g., night 
students, Saturday students, special short 
term summer students, etc.) may be dis- 
regarded, if such schools or organiza- 
tions are wholly self-supporting, i. e., 
maintained by fees collected or funds 
derived from other than endowment 
sources. 

“Tf such schools or organizations are 
not self-supporting, the enrollment shall 
likewise be disregarded ; but the average 
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sum drawn from proceeds of endowment 
funds for the three years preceeding the 
report to the Association shall be capi- 
talized at five per cent and the amount 
deducted from the grand total of endow- 
ment.” 

While these provisions are perhaps ad- 
equate safeguards for the financial stan- 
dards, it is questionable whether other 
standards including teaching load, pre- 
paration of the faculty, and teaching 
hours, are as fully covered. There is 
therefore room for a full investigation 
and an adequate discussion of the pro- 
per standards for evening and extension 
education which may be carried on by a 
higher institution accredited by the North 
Central Association. 

The committee in charge of this report 
will welcome the suggestions of any per- 
sons who may be interested in the prob- 
lem. 


Another question which will be 
brought up at the March meeting per- 
tains to the re-stating of entrance re- 
quirements in terms of the senior high 
school. As this matter has been before 
the Association for some time, the report 
of those working on the problem will be 
awaited with keen interest. 

It is hoped that these studies and ~ 
others to be undertaken in the future © 
may be of value toward the solving of 
some of the many problems which still — 
confront the higher institutions and the 
educational world of today. 
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The Measurement and Equalization of the 
Teaching Load in the High School 


By CLIFFORD WOODY anv W. G. BERGMAN* 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I 


THE TEACHING LOAD 


Previous Studies of the Factors Condi- 
tioning Teaching Load 


The teaching load is conditioned by a 
large number of different factors. As 
the problem is viewed from different 
angles the importance of these various 
factors receives a shifting emphasis. The 
problem is so large and complex that an 
evaluation of its entire range in a single 
investigation is impossible. As a result 
of this limitation upon the investigators, 

we find that the various studies which 
have been made upon the problem, have, 
as a rule, consciously and definitely lim- 
ited themselves to one of the many as- 
pects of teaching load. 

Therefore, it must be realized that no 
summary of the studies already made 
can represent the entire truth concerning 
teaching load. There are some elements 
involved which are of such a nature that 
it is difficult to devise an adequate and 
appropriate method of measurement. 
Nor can it be expected that the evidence 
gathered from many investigators, work- 
ing under different conditions and with 
different methods and definitions of the 
problem, would be in exact agreement. 
However, the different results obtained 
by attacking the problem from the same 


*Acknowledgment is made to Dr. C. O. 
vis of the University of Michigan for the 
of the questionnaires upon which the study 
$s based, and to Earle F. Gazar for making 
e of the tabulations, 


viewpoint may be compared. This will 
be done briefly in the following pages. 

The more important studies of teach- 
ing load have been made through the use 
of the following measures: 

1. The size of classes taught. 

2. The mode of presentation of the 
class exercise. 

3. The number of preparations neces- 
sary each day. 

4. The number of classes taught each 
day. 

5. The number of pupils for each 
teacher. 

6. The total number of clock-hours 
spent in all school work. 

It is realized that this summary does 
not include all of the measures which 
have been used in the investigations al- 
ready made. Therefore, in addition, at- 
tention will be given to several measures 
which have been less frequently used 
than the 6 enumerated. 

Size of Class. The size of class differs 
widely in different parts of the country. 
This difference is marked particularly 
between rural and urban sections and 
between elementary and high schools. In 
1920 the average size of class in the ele- 
mentary school throughout the country 
was 35; and in the high school, 26. In 
180 Illinois cities the average size of 
class, the same year, for the elementary 
school was 43. Not only does the size 
of class differ from one section of the 
country to the other, but from one sub- 
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ject to another. Anderson’ showed that 
the size of class in Detroit ranged from 
16 in art and 15 in music to 25 in 
English and 30 in physical education. 
On the basis of his findings, he recom- 
mended that for the various subjects 
different standards of the proper size of 
class be established. Probably this indi- 
cates an indirect recognition of a differ- 
ence in teaching load in the different. sub- 
jects. 

Several studies have been made of the 
effect of differences in size of class upon 
the pupil. Stevenson,? under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the University of Illinois, at- 
tempted to determine the effect of varia- 
tions in the size of the class upon the 
achievement of the pupils. As the result 
of tests given to classes of different sizes 
at the close of a period of carefully con- 
trolled instruction, the conclusion was 
reached that there was little difference 
between the achievement of the pupils 
when taught in large and small classes. 
The same author, presenting a similar 
but much more extended study at the 
meeting of the Educational Research As- 
sociation in February, 1925, reported ap- 
proximately the same conclusions, al- 
though in this investigation he found the 
pupils in the larger classes tended to do 
slightly superior work. 

Davis,* in a comprehensive study of 
the effect of size of class upon the pupils’ 
marks, computed the marks earned by 


1Homer W. Anderson, “Size of High School 
Classes.” Detroit Journal of Education, De- 
cember, 1920. 


2P. R. Stevenson, Relation of Size of Class 
to School Efficiency, Bulletin 10, Bureau of 
mae Research, University of Illinois, 


3C. O. Davis, Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
(1923), pp. 30-41. 
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2,087 pupils in small classes, i. e., classe: 
with fewer than 20 pupils; by 2,65¢ 
pupils in medium-sized classes, i, e. 
classes with from 20 to 29 pupils; anc 
by 1,154 pupils in large classes, i. e. 
classes with 30 or more pupils. All told 
he utilized the marks of 5,897 pupils it 
271 different classes from the Nortl 
Central Association schools in 25 differ 
ent states. The first section of Table I 
presenting a comparison of the percent 
ages of A’s and B’s received in classe: 
of different sizes and the percentages re 
ceived in all classes irrespective of size 
shows that size of class has no markec 
tendency to influence the percentage o 
the higher marks received. Other fig 
ures, not reproduced, indicate that size 
of class has little or no influence on the 
percentage of low and medium mark: 
received. 

Davis corroborated this study with < 
second in which the pupils in the large 
small, and medium sections were matchec 
in intelligence and achievement, and were 
given identical instruction’ for nine 
weeks, A total of 6,130 pupils were 
represented in this study. The percent. 
age of A’s and B’s received in the classes 
of the different sizes are given in the 
second section of Table I. From the 
data obtained in the study of the uncon- 
trolled sections, one sees that size of 
class had little bearing on the marks re- 
ceived by the pupils. 

It will be noted that Davis took the 
marks received as his criterion of effect 
upon the pupils, while Stevenson con- 


Note. The table will be read as follows: 
In the uncontrolled sections in English, the pu- 
pils in the small classes under 20, had 3 per 
cent less A’s and B’s than all of English pupils 
in large, medium, and smail classes; the pupils 
in the classes of medium size, 20-29, had 5 pet 
cent more A’s and B’s than all the pupils of 
English, etc. F 
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Relation of the Percentages of A’s and B’s Received in Classes 


of Different Sizes to the Total Percentages of A’s and B’s 
Received by All the Pupils 


Uncontrolled Sections 
(Two Semesters) 
Medium Large 


Subjects 
Small 

TOUS EL Sg anor ee Se me a 
Latin 
Modern Language ... 
Mathematics 
Science 
Commerce 


All Subjects 


sidered the scores in achievement tests 
as his measure of the effect. However, 
the results obtained by means of these 
two criteria seem to agree. 

Another aspect of the effect of the 
differences in size of class is the effect 
upon the teacher. But it is difficult to 
measure objectively the efficiency of the 
teachers having classes of different 
izes. In connection with Davis’ second 
tudy mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs, the teachers after having taught 
or 9 weeks, 3 classes of equal ability, 
ut one having less than 20 pupils, one 
aving from 20 to 29 pupils, and one 
aving 30 pupils or more, were asked 
to indicate which size of class they pre- 
ferred to teach. Seventy-seven and 
hree tenths per cent of the teachers re- 
ported a preference for the medium 
ized class; 51.2 per cent. saying the 
edium sized class’ yielded most satis- 
actory results to the pupils and 76.4 
er cent. that this class yielded most sat- 
factory experiences to the teachers; 
4.5 per cent. indicated that the large 
lass achieved least satisfactory marks 
nd 83.4 per cent. reported the large class 
ost fatiguing; 57.3’ per cent., however, 
ported the teaching load would not be 
ppreciably increased by large classes if 


(Comparable Sections 
¢Nine Weeks) 
Small Medium Large 


5 —4 0 1 —3 
—3 1 0 —2. 3 
2 7 3 —2 —3 
6 —10 —9 6 —16 
—5 4 —3 0 1 
—2 2 —l 1 —2 
—2 —15 12 —8 16 
—l —l 0 0 —2 


the consideration of the outside correc- 
tion of themes and papers were omitted. 
Davis suggests that the preference of 
the teacher for the medium sized class 
may be influenced by the recommenda- 
tion of the North Central Association 
that classes be limited to 25. 

Koos,‘ in a study of the teaching load 
in the University of Washington, found 
that preparation for a class of over 30 
required more time than preparation for 
a similar class of less than 30. This is 
particularly true of the recitation type 
of class exercise. However, Koos does 
not make any recommendation for ad- 
justment on this basis since his conclu- 
sions are based upon very insufficient 
data. He further states that he believes 
the size of class is a factor in the teach- 
ing load, the difference is probably due 
to the difference in the amount of time 
spent on correction of themes or other 
written work. 

The Mode of Presentation. Koos, in 
his study on attempting to determine the 
relative teaching load imposed by differ- 
ent types of teaching activities, found 
that an hour of lecture work required 


4L. V. Koos, The Adjustment of the Teach- 
ing Load in a University, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, No. 15, 1919. 
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2.98 hours of preparation; an hour of 
laboratory work, 1.23 hours; an hour 
of scheduled conference, 1.18 hours; an 
hour of field work, 1.17 hours. Un- 
doubtedly the modes of presentation do 
not differ so much in the secondary 
school field as they do in the university. 
Apparently no studies of this factor 
have been made in either the secondary 
or elementary field. With the greater 
recognition of the differences in methods 
of presentation which do exist at the 
present time, particularly in the elemen- 
tary field, the need for a study of this 
phase of the teacher’s load probably will 
become more pressing. 


The Number of Different Prepara- 
tions. An important factor which affects 
the teaching load is the number of dif- 
ferent preparations which a_ teacher 
must make. Davis® in the report of 
teaching load in the high schools of the 
North Central Association showed that 
8 per cent of the teachers made but a 
single preparation while 8 per cent made 
5 or more preparations. On the average 
the 1,100 teachers reported making 2.78 
preparations per day. According to Davis, 
a teacher spends about 1 hour per day 
in preparation for teaching all subjects. 
This means that each teacher devotes 
but 20 minutes .to each preparation. 
Therefore, if all other things are equal, 
that teacher who has but 1 preparation 
to make will have a load about 40 minutes 
lighter than the teacher who have 5 or 
more preparations. Undoubtedly, this 
is a significant difference although it ap- 
plies to but 16 per cent of the teachers 
reporting in this study. Figured on the 
same basis, 52 per cent would have a 
load either 20 minutes lighter or heavier 
5Davis, op. cit., p. 42. 

*Koos, op. cit., p. 49. 
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than the average. Koos® in his stud 
of the university teaching load, foun 
that the differences in load between ir 
structors handling different sectior 
throughout and those handling sever: 
sections of the same subject are neglig 
ble. He found the average number c 
hours of preparation per clock-hour ¢ 
repeated recitation is 2.01; for nonre 
peated recitations, 1.79; for repeate 
lecture, 2.80; for nonrepeated lectut 
work, 2.95; for repeated and nonr 
peated mixed lecture and discussion, 2.1 
and 2.20, respectively ; for repeated an 
nonrepeated laboratory, 1.24 and 1.2 
respectively. 

The Number of Classes Taught. Tt 
North Central Association has recon 
mended that 5 classes daily be the no: 
mal load and has for many years refuse 
to recognize a school in which ar 
academic teacher is required to teac 
more than 6 class periods. In 1922 bi 
2 per cent of the North Central Associ 
tion teachers conducted more than 
classes a day, and in 1925 the numbe 
with this load had decreased to 1.1 pe 
cent. In 1925, 53.6 per cent of tt 
teachers were teaching 5 classes; an 
27.5 per cent, 4 classes. Davis,’ in th 
report for the North Central Associatio 
in 1922, gave by subjects the number c 
classes taught by 1,100 teachers. Tab 
II, reproduced from his report, show 
that there are certain quite marked di 
ferences among the different subjects i 
the number of classes taught. The ligh 
est load, indicated by the fewest numbe 
of classes taught, is in science. Eviden' 
ly the difficulties of adjusting the nun 
ber of laboratory periods required oj 
erates to reduce the number of classé 
taught. However, no such explanatio 


TDavis, of. cit., p. 42-47. 


. 
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accounts for the fact that the number 
of classes in English is almost equally 
small. 


Table IJ. The Number of Classes Per 
Teacher in the Different Subjects 
Medium Number 


Subjects of Classes 
—LURIGIAL JY pts (AR RNa Ete are aie ciel 4.87 
eee STU ear ceefeee crs Fanceatcsanaeteestcaeespercnterse to 5.01 


Reerter ty ATE UAL ES 1 oo se an cos ce cececenteen tos 5.20 


Social Studies ............... Spee ea Ue ee 4.96 
| SUCHE Cig ee eee 5.44 
LC PLoS hat ee Se 4.74 
RBG NIMELCial “WOPK | -.....n.cc0-c--socecnecoseecsoscovone 5.10 
BRET ICAL CATES 2 o.oo. cenveaccsoscnescaustocectentescsosees 4.92 


Fine Arts 
Physical Training .. 
MEMES J OCES a coy cea cch a. 2zemsesonsestsneasteese scenes 4. 99 


The Number of Pupils Per Teacher. 
The United States Bureau of Education, 
in its annual report for 1917-1918, sug- 
gested the following definition of teach- 
ing load: “The total number of pupils 
divided by the total number of teachers 
gives what is known technically as the 
teaching load.” On this basis the teach- 
ing load for all types of schools through- 

ut the United States in 1920 was ap- 
proximately 35 pupils; for the junior 
igh school approximately 32 pupils; and 
or the senior high school, approximate- 
y 25 pupils. The North Central Asso- 
jation has set 25 pupils at its standard 
nd considers an average enrollment in 
xcess of 30 pupils per teacher a viola- 
ion of the standard. 
_ The number of pupil periods a week 
as also been used as another measure 
f the teaching load. In 1920 the aver- 
ge number of pupil periods a day varied 
in the high schools of the North Central 
Association from 194 for physical edu- 
ation to 89 for domestic arts. For aca- 
emic subjects it varied from 111 to 
126. In 1925, 88.1 per cent of the 
eachers in the North Central Associa- 
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tion? were teaching fewer than 150 
pupils a day, the standard for the As- 
sociation. Apparently the number of 
pupils taught per teacher throughout 
the country and also in the territory of 
the North Central Association is less 
than the standard set by the Associa- 
tion. 

The Number of Clock-Hours Spent 
in School Work. * The attempt to mea- 
sure the teaching load from any of the 
approaches mentioned in the previous 
sections is indirect. A more direct mea- 
sure of the teaching load is the amount 
of time expended in connection with the 
work. Undoubtedly the difference in 
amount of time spent in connection with 
school duties and in the difficulty of the 
work encountered during that time de- 
termines whether a teacher’s load is 
light or heavy. It is argued that differ- 
ences in the various types of school 
work cause differences in the. amount 
and onset of fatigue, but most of the 
experimental work on fatigue indicates 
that true mental fatigue is comparatively 
slight and infrequent. Therefore it 
seems justifiable to take the actual 
amount of time spent in connection with 
the teaching tasks as a measure of teach- 
ing load. 

Koos® and Woody” obtained similar 
results in two studies carried on inde- 
pendently. In both cases the teachers 
were asked to account for all of their 
time for a limited period. Koos found 
that teachers spend about 2 hours a day 


_ 8Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 1925. 


®Erwin E. Lewis, Personnel Problems of the 
Teaching Staff, 1925, p. 222. 


10Clifford Woody, “The Out-of-School 
Hours of 150 Teachers.” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, March, 1919. 
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on other than instructional tasks.” 
Woody found that the teachers spent 
about 2.2 hours a day on school work 
outside of the school building. Woody 
concluded that the 2.2 hours outside of 
school and the 6 hours within the school 
make a day practically equivalent to the 
standard day in industry. 

In 1923 Davis? reported the results 
of a questionnaire study conducted by 
the North Central Association in which 
1,400 teachers kept accurate account of 
their professional and personal activities. 
He found that teachers devoted from 25 
to 66 hours each week on regular school 
work, The typical teacher devoted be- 
tween 8 and 10 hours a day to school 
work and in addition nearly 1 hour a 
day to activities of a “quasi-profession- 
al” nature. 

By dividing the teachers under con- 
sideration in this report into 10 large 
groups, according to the subjects taught, 
Davis found striking differences in the 
time required in the preparation for 
teaching the various subjects. Sixty-two 
per cent of the teachers of English spent 
more than 1 hour outside of school time 
in the correction of papers, but only 37 
per cent of all teachers spent as much 
time in this activity. Over 60 per cent of 
the teachers of fine arts spent less than 
30 minutes a day in this activity. 


Influence of Other Considerations on 
Teaching Load. Koos™, in his study of 
the teaching load in the University of 
Washington, found that the time re- 
quired for teaching increased with the 
rise in the level on which the instruction 


11This finding is not necessarily at variance 
with Lewis’ statement of one hour per day for 
preparation since Koos includes other school 
duties not strictly preparation. 

12Davis, op. cit., pp. 41-56. 


13Koos, op. cit. 
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was given. The graduate courses re- 
quired more time than the courses for 
upper-classmen, and these, in turn, re- 
quired more time than the courses for 
lower classmen. 

Lewis" has called attention to the per- 
sonality of the class as one of the factors 
involved in determining the load. Prob- 
ably with the increase in the tendency te 
group pupils in sections differentiated 
according to mental ability, this factor 
will assume greater importance. At 
present, there are, apparently, no data 
on the problem. 

Woody** found that women gave more 
time than men to their professional work 
outside of school. Koos*® found that 
women principals spent more time thar 
men principals on school work. On the 
other hand, he found that women teach. 
ers spent less time on their school work 
than the men teachers. Lewis*” says, ir 
what seems to be a fair conclusion fron 
the scanty data which we have on se 
differences, that women appear to be 
slightly more conscientious in ‘their hour: 
of work than men. 

Davis*® has noted that the teacher: 
reporting on the questionnaire study} 
made by the North Central Associatior 
spent very little time in civic or socia 
affairs. Only 8 per cent reported spend. 
ing more than 12 minutes a day or 
charitable or religious affairs, and but | 
per cent reported that amount of tim 
on civic affairs. Perhaps this is indirec 
indication that the teaching load is s 
heavy in other particulars that thi 
activity is precluded. 


14Lewis, op. cit., pp. 233-34. 


15Woody, “The Differential in Initial Sal 
aries Paid to Grade and High School Teach 
ers,’ School Board Journal, October, 1919. 


16Lewis, op cit., p. 222. 
1Lewis, op. cit., p. 223. 
18Davis, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Differences in Teaching Load in Dif- 
ferent Subjects. With the exception of 
the investigations of Davis and Koos, 
there has been very little study of the 
differences in load between different 
subjects. There have been frequent ex- 
pressions of opinion concerning this 
topic, but for the most part, these opin- 
jons have been neither proved nor dis- 
proved by concrete evidence. 

Lindsay’® found that 2 colleges regu- 
larly gave the instructors in English a 
teaching schedule 2 or 3 hours per week 
less than those given other members of 
the faculty, on account of the greater 
amount of time required for the handling 
of themes and written work. Weet”® 
called attention to the considerable dif- 
ferences in the load of teachers in dif- 
ferent parts of the system, and recom- 
mended that the load be lightened for 
those having unusually difficult teaching 
positions. He pointed out the difficulty 
of solving the problem in the elementary 
school by reducing the number of classes, 
although he suggested the use of special 
teachers for relieving some teachers of 
part of their work. Woody” reported 
that the teachers from Grades III to VIII 
spent approximately the same amount 
of time in preparation for their school 
work as the high school teachers, but 
both the teachers of the high school and 
of the Grades III to VIII spent more 
time than the teachers of Grades I and 
Il. However, these differences were so 
slight that he recommended that they be 
disregarded. 


19K. E. Lindsay, “Scheduling Practices in 
State Universities and Colleges,” School and 
Society, XIX, pp. 556-58. 

20H. S. Weet, “Relation of Difficulty of Po- 
sition and Quantity of Work to Pay,” Proceed- 
ings of National Education Association, 1921. 

21Woody, “Differential in Initial Salaries 
Paid to Grade and High School Teachers.” 
School Board Journal, October, 1919. 
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A report of the superintendent of 
schools of Topeka, Kansas, for 1915, 
gives the average number of clock-hours 
spent by teachers of the various subjects 
in the high schools of the middle west.. 
Table III shows that the range in the. 
teacher’s load was from 22.0 to 25.4 
hours per week, The teacher of agri-, 
culture had the heaviest load and the 
teachers of physical training had the 
lightest. 


Table III. Number of Clock-Hours a 
Week Spent by the Teachers of 


Various Subjects © 


Subjects Clock-Hours’ 
Agricalturenja shh ose 25.4 


Household Arts ......... 
Commercial Subjects . 


Dera FG) cle A ee Ba TRS 
LEAT NE eee enc 252, 
Modern Languages 223.2) 
Shope ae Sate es 223A 
Bisstoryiy sso oat ee Sav] 
Music ......... 1 AAG) 
Drawing ... ENE: 
CSyoVTSs YEH yap bedi SIO) Remeomam bala oes 22.5 
Pliysicall “DT ramime ve na eee eas 22.0 


Il 
PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The remainder of this report deals 
with an attempt to throw some light on 
two problems involving the teaching 
load imposed by the different subjects 
in high school. The first problem deals 
with the determination of the exact 
teaching load imposed by the different 
subjects; the second problem, with the 
determination of the effect of different 
combinations of subjects on the teaching 
load. These two problems were attacked 
on the assumption that if significant dif- 
ferences in the teaching loads imposed 
by different subjects or combinations of. 
subjects were found, recommendations 
would be made for equalizing the differ- 
ent loads imposed. 
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The data used in this study were ob- 
tained from the questionnaires sent out 
by Davis in his study of time time ex- 
penditure of the teachers in the North 
Central Association made in 1921. The 
questionnaire sent out asked that all 
teachers in the schools of the North 
Central Association record each evening, 
for a week of 7 days, the exact amount 
of out-of-school hours they had devoted 
to numerous types of listed activities. 
The listed items included personal, cul- 
tural, and professional activities, and the 
list was comprehensive enough to war- 
rant giving a complete inventory of how 
the teachers spent their out-of-school 
hours. Among the professional activities 
listed were the following: (1) the num- 
ber of minutes per week devoted to 
preparation for classroom work, (2) the 
number of minutes devoted to laboratory 
or shop work, (3) the number of min- 
utes devoted to the correction of papers 
or other class work, (4) the number of 
minutes devoted to consultation with, or 
advising, pupils. 

Since in this study the total amount 
of time required in connection with the 
teaching of the different subjects is as- 
sumed to be the measure of the teaching 
load, the total amount of time devoted 
to the 4 enumerated types of professional 
activities represents the measure of the 
teaching load imposed by the different 
subjects. The study is based upon re- 
turns from over 1,400 teachers in 15 
different states and should, therefore, 
warrant reliable conclusions. 

In summarizing the data, tabulations 
of the amount of time required were 
made for each of the 25 subjects us- 
ually taught in the secondary schools. 
Since many of the teachers were teach- 
ing more than a single subject, and 
since many were engaged in activities 
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other than teaching, the data provided 
by the teachers were usually classified 
into 5 groups: (1) from those teachers 
who were devoting full time to teaching 
a single subject; (2) from those teach- 
ers who were devoting full time to the 
teaching of a single subject, but who 
spent a period in supervision of the study 
hall; (3) from those teachers who were 
teaching a principal subject and allied 
subjects; (4) from those teachers who 
were dividing their time between a prin- 
cipal subject and a second subject; (5} 
from those teachers who were dividing 
their time between a principal subject 
and 2 other subjects. In all tabulations 
the data were reduced to the average 
amount of time required for a’ single 
recitation or per period equivalent to 
the length of a recitation. 

Table IV, exhibiting the crude sum- 
mary of the amount of time per recita- 
tion devoted to the teaching of the 25 
different subjects, is read as follows: 
the first quartile, median, and third 
quartile points of the distribution of the 
amounts of time per recitation devoted 
to the teaching of English by the 31 
teachers who were teaching only that 
subject and who were free from super- 
vision of the study hall, are 32, 38, and 
46 minutes, respectively. This means 
that one-fourth of these 31 teachers were 
devoting 32 or fewer minutes per reci- 
tation to the teaching of the subject and 
three-fourths of them that amount or 
more; one-half of them, 38 or fewer 
minutes, and one-half that amount or 
more; one-fourth of them 46 or more 
minutes, and three-fourths of them that 
amount or less. The first quartile, me- 
dian, and third quartile points for those 
teachers who were-teaching only English, 
but who devoted some time to the super- 
vision of the study hall are 31, 41, and 


a 
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Table IV. The Amount of Time Spent in Preparation for Each of the Different 
Subjects According to the Degrees of Heterogeneity of Teaching. 
Schedules Expressed in Terms of Minutes Per Recitation 


Subjects 


LANGUAGE 


Modern Language . sues 
Public Speaking 
SATE TOU | leak ec eae 3 
EXACT SCIENCE 
Algebra ; 
Arithmetic ... 
Biology 
CHEMISTRY... 
REOEICURY, © noo. ooo ac counsserecseenso = 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Science 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EIB LOR YN oc cosnses sivecstosszecvond 
Social Science 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Physical Education 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Agriculture 
Commerce 
Domestic Science .... 
Manual Arts Vite es 
Mechanical Drawing 
FINE ARTS 
Art 


meceserrrernscnenreneerrerereneet 


so teeerenececcenseness a) 


Music 


| Subject and 

Subject | Subject and “ake te Subject and | Subject and 

Alone Study Hall Gabicets One Other |Two Others 
n Ql M Q3/ n Ql MQ3} n QL MQ3 n QIMQ3/ n O1MQ3 
31 32 38 46 161 31 41 59) 13 28 39 54 18 26 37 57] 14 28 35 49 
S10) ce A0N28 748 eee ase. 19 25 29 42 

© 26°38 Adil 42) 2220-43 ces 22 24 33 49 
19 18 24 32] 39 25 37 49 | 

523 eragl G20 3279 | te A. ee SN ee 
5 21 24 32) 10 38 52 62 9 16 24 38 

6 16 2029! 7 7 18 47 5 ieaiehad 7 17 28 62} 4 28 30 42 
i lek yee ie? RT Me Nn ies AG rae 
10 63 65 88, 12 25 45 87 

Fons te? Pp ocd ois? ety (Sie i uaa Ne Mit A | Pe agai Pia i vy. 
Dc 1 Omer 2, 26 18 30 37 6 12 31 51 Sod 
41 20 30 37) 36 19 29 42)... .... ..| 28 18 33 50] 6 29 42 48 
5 .... 36... 9 31 38 49 lee 
28 35 45 60) 45 28 40 57| _.. .... .... ...J 11 34 44 61) 
25 26 32 60! 62 24 35 49 | 35 30 39 52| g 25 38 so 
38 26 37 61/111 25 36 47 WP hs Rose eae ag ee 
18.49 15124 We SP 2h Sab lipin neh cates’. er AE iy Sis 2A ea 
6°32" 38 Goinee es shee ee ; EMR Meet eE (hai as i 5 A. 
33 21 30 34! 49 25 35 43 .| 28 15 30 43) 16 20 35 50 
SAIS ZOUSAAR IZ Sb SaN See 6). 18)25752]\ ee eee 
38 16 31 50} 11 17 28.51] ow. ... : 5 seeiln ara ee 
PS eid Orso SelOLT525 Uk ke ac ise ee tee auch ae 
SUZ US: 2p Mets 28 40 ipo Voxel eae eeeg eek," ee ee 
ORL OEZ8h G2 eeelee = 40 wale Tower i RR ors a etees eae 
OO SAG 1220 24 ere ee Sob as oe eee 
Le eee Took... \ane 65 1 eee 48 ... 


59 minutes, respectively. The remain- 
ing portions of the table are read and 
interpreted after the fashion of the il- 


lustration given. 


Table IV is presented mainly for the 
purpose of showing the steps in the de- 
velopment of the problem and conse- 
quently warrants little or no discussion. 
However, it is interesting to note in 


passing that in these schools of the 
North Central Association over half of 
the teachers (735) are assigned the dou- 


ble task of teaching a single subject and 


supervising the study hall; that over a 
third of all teachers (424) are teaching 
but a single subject; and that slightly 
more than one-sixth (239) of all teach- 
ers are teaching 2 or more distinctly dif- 
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ferent subjects. It is interesting to point 
out also that in most of the regular aca- 
demic subjects over half of the teachers 
of a particular subject are assigned 
supervision of the study hall in addition 
to the teaching of the subject. In French, 
Spanish, algebra, arithmetic, chemistry, 
physical education, agriculture, com- 
merce, domestic science, manual arts, 
mechanical drawing, fine arts, and 
music the chances of being assigned 
supervision of the study hall are consid- 
erably less than in the regular academic 
or more general subjects like English, 
Latin, mathematics, history, or social 
science. A glance at the other columns 
of the table shows the great variation in 
the amount of time per recitation devoted 
to the teaching of the different subjects. 
The mere citation of the variation in the 
number of subjects and in the duties as- 
signed, and the variation in the amount 
of time required for teaching the dif- 
ferent subjects or combinations of sub- 
jects suggests the worth of the problem 
under consideration. 

Table IV reveals that many teachers 
who are teaching a particular subject are 
devoting a portion of their time to the 
teaching of other subjects or to the sup- 
ervision of the study hall. Thus it is 
necessary in arriving at the load imposed 
by the teaching of a particular subject, 
if all teachers who are teaching that sub- 
ject are to be considered, that some 
scheme must be instituted for propor- 
tioning the time of those teachers who 
are in charge of the study hall or are 
teaching more than one subject. Ideally 
it would be best to determine the relative 
load imposed by the teaching of the dif- 
ferent subjects through basing calcula- 
tions upon the facts obtained from those 
teachers who are teaching a single sub- 
ject and who have no other assigned 
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duties. Furthermore the preparation and 
experience of the teachers should be 
equated. However in this study the 
number of teachers involved does not 
warrant such fine controls and it was 
deemed wise to use all data from all of 
the teachers’ reports even if some crudi- 
ties and chances for error were involved. 
Thus it was decided in the final deter- 
mination of the load imposed in the 
teaching of a particular subject to con- 
sider all teachers and to utilize a system 
of arbitrary weights for distributing the 
time of those who were teaching more 
than one subject. Obviously, all of the 
time of those who were teaching Eng- 
lish, or any other particular subject was 
attributed to that subject. Since no pre- 
paration was required for the period de- 
voted to supervision of, the study hall, 
all of the time of the teacher who was 
teaching English, or any other particu- 
lar subject, combined with supervision of 
the study hall was attributed in full to 
that subject. Because of the close rela- 
tionship between the teaching of English, 
or any other particular subject, and the 
allied subject, the time in full was attri- 
buted to the subject under consideration. 
For the teachers who were teaching two 
or more distinctly different subjects, the 
time was distributed proportionately ac- 
cording to the number to subjects taught. 
Thus, on the assumption that five is the 
average number of classes taught in the 
North Central schools, if a teacher taught 
four classes of English and one other 
subject, four-fifths (.8) of her teaching 
load should be charged to English; if she 
taught three classes of English and two 
other classes, three-fifths (.6) of her 
teaching time should be attributed to 
English. The time for other subjects 
was distributed in a similar manner. 
Thus, by means of these arbitrary 
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Table V. Sample Computation of Weighted Median and Quartiles, Percentage 
of the Median for All Subjects, and the Difference Between the Median 
for the Subject and the Median for All Subjects, Expressed in Terms 
of the Standard Error of the Median 


Weighted 

Number of Number of 
English Teachers Weight Teachers Oi Mreios nQl nM nQ3 
BRILESTIG | ba ccsyseaseestavoosnessces 31 1 31 32.3 37.8 45.6 1,001 1,172 1,414 
And Study 161 1 161” 30.9 41.2 59.1 4,975 6,632 9,515 
And Allied Subjects.. 13%, 1 13 27.8 38.8 54.4 361 505. 707 
And One Subject...... 18 8 14.4 25.8 36.6 57.2 O/2 Panes aco: 
And Two Subjects... 14. 6 8.4 27.5 35.0 48.7 231 294 409 
IRC | Fo ate bess ca- hoses PY) op bie Seeks PEAR OV" SOA AR ESOS AR RE 6,940 9,130 12,870 
Ql M Q3 
Average: Totals in Columns VIII, IX, and X divided by 227.8..............0.-.0--- 30.4 40.1 56.5 

Percentage of median for all subjects: Dividing by 31.64, the weighted 

RUC LAG mmrOre chile G11) ] CES: + lssv ce cacccecats eosceud coieses samsesaceeveras scechackeseassninsseessiaseevastneseies 96.2 126.5 178.3 


weights, the weighted number of teachers 
for each subject was calculated and all 
the data for a given subject were reduced 
to a single distribution. 

In the arbitrary process of weighting, 
it is obvious that there is a possibility of 
error, since a teacher of four classes of 
one subject and one of another subject 
may not distribute her time directly in 
proportion to the number of subjects 
taught, but may divide her time equally 
or in some other disproportionate amount 
between the two subjects. However, it 
should be said that in another part of this 
report facts are given to show that the 
difference between the amounts of time 
spent in connection with subjects taught 
is not appreciably increased by hetero- 
geneity of schedule, except when a 
teacher teaches three different subjects. 

Table V presents in detail an illustra- 
tion of the method by which the data 
were treated. Column I of the table, 
showing the facts for English, indicates 
the number of different subjects taught 
by those who were teaching English; 
Column II, the number of teachers teach- 
ing the different combinations itemized in 


the first column ; Column ITI, the weights, 
described in the previous sections, for as- 
certaining the probable load imposed by 
the teaching of English based on all 
teachers teaching the subject; Column 
IV, the weighted number of teachers 
found by multiplying the numbers in Col- 
umn IT by the corresponding numbers in 
Column III. Throughout the report the 
expression “number of teachers” refers 
to the weighted number. Column V, VI, 
and VII are respectively the first quar- 
tile, median, and third quartile points of 
the distributions of the number of min- 
utes required in connection with the 
teaching of the combinations listed in 
Column I; Columns VIII, IX, and X, the 
products obtained from multiplying the 
figures in Column IV by the correspond- 
ing quartiles and medians of columns V, 
VI and VII. In the lower portion of 
the table some additional steps in the 
tabulation of the data are given. It seems 
well to point out that the average 
weighted quartiles and means of the 
time consumed were ascertained by di- 
viding the totals for Columns VIII, IX, 
and X by 227.8, the weighted number of 
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Table VI. The Median and Quartile Amounts of Time Spent in Preparation 

in the Various Subjects, Expressed in Minutes Per Recitation and 
in Percentage of the Median Amount for All Subjects 
Number of Minutes Per Percentages 
Subjects Teachers Recitation of All Subjects 
Ql M Q3 Ql M Q3 

LANGUAGE 

English, Soe 228 30.5 40.1 56.5 96.2 126.5 178.3 

tench tense che 30 21.3 30.2 40.2 67.1 95.1 126.9 

NTT nN ee ee 69 23.3 31.8 44.9 73.5 100.5 141.8 

Modern Language .... 58 23.6 32.8 43.3 74.5 103.2 136.6 

Public Speaking ........ 12 14.6 24.6 41.4 46.9 775 ea 

SPANISH A Base eee 22 21.7 33.1 50.6 68.5 104.3 159.4 
EXACT SCIENCES 

Alwebrain casts 2 47 22.4 28.9 44.6 70.8 91.3 140.6 

Arithmetic ..........--...-+-- 4 25.0 30.0 50.0 78.9 94.8 157.8 

BiOlop Ye caret: 22 42.3 54.1 87.2 133.4 170.7 274.6 

Chemistry - 9 ZL:3 43.8 58.8 67.2 138.2 185.5 

Geometry 31 17.3 30.2 39.1 54.6 95.3 123:3; 

Mathematics _ .............. 153 19.3 30.0 41.7 60.8 94.8 131.6 

Physics 14 23.8 36.6 48.9 75.1 115.5 154.0 
_ Science 82 31.5 42.0 58.5 98.4 132.2 184.4 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

| BOTS Vo) cgi ne ees 120 26.0 35.6 51.9 82.0 112.3 163.6 

Social Science .......... 173 24.9 37.1 51.0 78.6 117.0 160.9 
HEALTH 

EDUCATION 

Physical Education... 26 rfl 11.9 21.6 22.3 37.6 68.1 
VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION mie 

Agriculture ................ 8 33.2 Sree 45.0 104.9 118.3 142.0 

Commerce tes. 114 22.8 30.7 58.5 72.0 96.8 184.4 

Domestic Science ...... 87 17.9 29.3 54.3 55.5 92.5 171.1 

Manual Arts ............. 49 15.9 30.0 50.9 50.2 94.9 160.2 

Mechanical Drawing.. 23 8.0 15.8 32.3 25.2 49.8 101.9 
FINE ARTS 

HAG <a ra 19 12.9 22.3 37.0 40.6 70.2 116.5 

SIE GATES picts seater 7 19.4 30.8 33.8 61.2 97.2 106.7 

VERY SIGS iene Senter 15 11.2 16.5 29.8 35.4 520 94.0 
All Subjects j-.......:..:008 1,422 21.4 31.6 46.8 67.8 99.9 147.8 


English teachers. It should furthermore 
be pointed out that the weighted quar- 
tiles and medians for each particular 
subject were divided by the weighted 
quartiles and medians for all subjects in 
order that the relative load imposed by 
the teaching of English might be ex- 
pressed in terms of general load imposed. 

Table VI exhibits the average weighted 


means and quartile points of the distribu- 
tions of time spent in connection with the 
teaching of the different subjects and the 
percentages these average weighted 
means and quartiles are of the weighted 
mean of the time spent in connection 
with the teaching of all subjects. The 
table is read as follows: of the 228 full- 
time teachers of English (the weighted 
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number) one-fourth of the teachers de- 
voted 30.5 minutes or less per recitation 
and three-fourths devoted that amount 
or more in connection with the teaching 
of the subject; one-half of the teachers 
devoted 40.1 minutes or less and one- 
half that amount or more; three-fourths 
of the teachers devoted 56.5 minutes or 
less and one-fourth that amount or more. 
Similarly one-fourth of the teachers 
spent 96.2 per cent of the average time 
per recitation for all subjects in connec- 
tion with each recitation ; one-half of the 
teachers spent 126.5 per cent or more; 
one fourth, 178.3 per cent or more. 

Preparation. It will be noticed that 
the average time spent in connection with 
each recitation in the various subjects 
varies from 54.1 minutes for biology to 
11.9 minutes for physical education ; 
that in most of the subjects in which the 
median for the subject is above the me- 
dian for all subjects, at least 25 per cent 
of the teachers spent less than the aver- 
age amount of time in connection with 
that subject. This does not hold true in 
the case of biology or agriculture, but in 
chemistry, English, history, social sci- 
ence, and other subjects in which the 
medians for the subject are considerably 
above the median for all subjects, one- 
quarter of the teachers spent, in con- 
nection with the subject, less than the 
median amount of time for all subjects. 
The same variation is found in subjects 
whose medians are below the median for 
all subjects. The median for mechanical 
drawing is one of the lowest, but one- 
quarter of the teachers spent more than 
the average amount of time in connection 
with the subject. 

The Significance of the Differences 
Between Subjects. The differences be- 
tween loads of teachers in the same sub- 
ject are very striking. In 10 of the 12 
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subjects in which the median amount of 
time is greater than that for all subjects, 
at least 25 per cent of the teachers spent 
less time than the median amount of 
time spent for all subjects. In 11 of the 
13 subjects in which the median amount 
of time is less than that for all subjects, 
at least 25 per cent of the teachers spent 
more time than the median for all sub- 
jects. When the differences between the 
loads of various teachers of the same 
subject are so marked, it is pertinent to 
question whether the differences in the 
loads imposed by the different subjects . 
may not be due to chance operating in 
the selection of the particular teachers 
who furnished the data on which the me- 
dians are based, 

There are two methods of determin- 
ing whether the results obtained may be 
due to chance: 1, making similar tabula- 
tions based upon data from all the 
teachers in the North Central Associa- 
tion and comparing them with the results 
obtained from the sampling utilized; 2, 
determining statistically the probability 
that the same differences would be found 
if it were possible to base calculations 
on data from the entire group. Since the 
reports from all of the teachers in the 
North Central Association were not 
available, the second method was used. 
By means of this method statisticians are 
able to predict from the differences, 
when expressed in terms of the standard 
error of the median,”? the chance of the 
differences being real. Upon the basis 
of the generally accepted facts of pre- 
diction the following generalizations con- 
cerning these data may be made: 

1. If the difference between the me- 
dian for the subject and the median for 
all subjects is more than three times the 
standard error of the median for that 
subject, the chances are 630 or more to 
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one that the difference would lie in the 
same direction if the study were re- 
peated. Differences of this size are 
called “certain differences.” 

2. If the difference between. the me- 
dian for the subject and the median for 
all subjects is more than two times the 
standard error of the median for that 
subject, the chances are 43 or more to 
one that the difference would be in the 
same direction if the study were re- 
peated. Differences of this size are 
called “probable differences.” ” 

3. If the difference between the me- 
dian for the subject and the median for 
all subjects is more than the standard 
error of the median for that subject, the 
chances are five to one that the differ- 
ence would be in the same direction if the 
study were to be repeated with a similar 
group. Differences of this size are 
called “possible differences.” 

4. If the differences obtained are not 
larger than this, it is considered that 
there are “probably no differences.” 

In Table VII the 25 subjects studied 
are listed according to the degree of cer- 
tainty of the differences found between 
~22The standard error of the median was 
computed from the quartile which, in turn, -was 
obtained from Table IV. Q, (or the quartile 
deviation) equals Q3—Q1, where Q3 is the 

2 

third quartile and Q1 is the first quartile. The 
quartile deviation is, by definition, the probable 
error obtained from that distribution. There- 
fore it will be used as the P. E. of the distribu- 
tion. Consequently the formula 
© ‘medi an—1-2533 o distribution 

Va 
may be written as 
1,8581_Q 

Vo 
Pak. dis, 


1, 2568 2 ey, 
a ee ll 6475 
V n 


P, E. re] 


1.8581 dis. —1 953] ——— 
Var Va 


° median= 


their medians and the median for all 
subjects, as computed by the use of the 
weights described above?*. There are 
two subjects, English and science, which 
“certainly” require more time than the 
average subject. We may say that the 
subjects in the next group, biology and 
social science, “probably” require more 
time than the average subject. The 
third group “possibly” requires more 
time. In the next group, which contains 
14 of the subjects, it is “not probable” 
that the differences obtained would be 
in the same direction more than half the 
time if the study were repeated. The 
fifth group, containing art alone, “pos- 
age; while the last group, mechanical 


sibly” requires less time than the aver- 


23The validity of weighting teachers who 
spent less than their full time in teaching a 
single subject as fractional parts of teachers 
may be questioned. However tabulations based 
upon the time expenditures of only those teach- 
ers who were devoting full time to the teach- 
ing of a single subject, or to a single subject 
and to the supervision of the study hall, reveal 
approximately the same condition. In eight 
subjects there were 20 or more teachers teach- 
ing one subject and supervising the study hall. 
The data from these two groups furnish two 
series of comparisons of the differences obtained 
on the basis of the weighted number of teachers 
with the differences obtained on the basis of the 
actual number teaching the subject alone or in 
conjunction with study hall. The rankings of 
the different subjects according to the cer- 
tainty of their differences in time expenditure 
were virtually the same whether based upon 
the weighted number of teachers, upon the 
number of teachers teaching a single subject, 
or upon the number of teachers having study 
hall supervision in addition to a single subject. 
Consequently basing the computations upon the 
weighted number of teachers seems justifiable, 
since it increases the number of teachers on 
whom the conclusions are based. 

Since the variations were slight in the eight 
subjects where it was possible to check the 
differences between. the computations basec 
upon the weighted number of teachers and the 
actual number teaching the subject alone, or ir 
connection with study hall supervision, it seem: 
safe to assume, for the subjects which are rep- 
resented by a small number of teachers, tha’ 
the weighted number of teachers gives sub: 
stantially the same results as would be obtainec 
from a group who were teaching. the same sub: 
ject alone. 
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Differences Between the Median Amount of Time Spent in Con- 


nection with the Various Subjects and the Median Amount of Time 
for all Subjects in Terms of the Standard Error of the Median 


Number 
Differences of 
Teachers 

CERTAIN DIFFERENCES 
(Above the median) 

English 228 
Science 82 
PROBABLE DIFFERENCES 
(Above the median) 

SOCIAL SCIENCE sis... Sone. 173 

5) CLG oS ok ee ee ae ee 22 
POSSIBLE DIFFERENCES 
(Above the median) 

2 TSUKG TAD 0p aia et a eae 120 

Be epICUIUUINS eaten ctees een em 8 

Mnemistiy. £..:.Aw eee. 9 
PROBABLY NO 

DIFFERENCES 

LEP CGE Gilly ee aaa Yai een 14 

Modern Language . 58 

SSPTEC Ce al Saad es a Ea 22 

| AG yeh SE OS Eee a 69 

Arithmetic 4 

Fine Arts ......... 7 

Manual Arts ... 49 
Geometry ..... ue 31 
MOPPECNCH <..e. cn cncoeccscerne 30 

Domestic Science 87 

Monninierces 22. ee be 114 

Public !Speakitig: :......82.t<i8- 12 

Algebra ..ccccc.ccscstee 48 

MP aTHeINAGIOS, a. eee 153 


POSSIBLE DIFFERENCES 
(Below the median) 

Joi a SMe RA 19 
CERTAIN DIFFERENCES 
(Below the median) 


Mechanical Drawing .............. 23 
BUR URS LG 25 Sara ses su cnscsapdecreeeetetsercscaces 15 
Physical Education .................. 26 


drawing, music, and physical education; 
“certainly” requires less time than the 
average subject. Figure I shows these 
results in graphic form. 

It should be pointed out that in the 
formula for the standard error of the 
median the number of cases under con- 
sideration is a most vital factor in the 


Percentage Standard Difference in Terms 
Median for Error of Standard 
All Subjects of Median Error Median 
126.5 5.05 5.25 
132.2 8.82 3.75 
117.0 5.81 2.92 
170.7 27.90 2.53 
112.3 6.94 1.77 
118.3 12:21. 1.50 
138.2 36.67 1.04 
115.5 19.58 79 
103.2 7.56 42 
104.3 17.91 24 
100.5 7.66 .07 
94.8 36.63 —.14 

97.2 15.93 —.18 
94.9 14.62 —.35 
95.3 11.60 —.41 
95.1 10.11 —.48 
92.5 11.54 —.65 
96.8 4.87 —.65 
77.5 25.08 —.90 
91.3 9.41 —.92 
94.8 5.32 —.98 
70.2 16.22 —1.84 
49.8 14.88 —3.37 
52.1 14.10 —3.40 
37.6 8.38 —7.45 


determination of the size of error and its 
resulting significance. With some sub- 
jects, e. g., arithmetic, fine arts, public 
speaking, etc., the number of cases is too 
small to warrant accepting the conclu- 
sions as final. If this study were re- 
peated with a similar group of teachers, 
the chances are approximately equal that 
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Figure I. The Significance of the Dif- 
ferences in the Amount of Time Re- 
quired in Preparation of the Various 
Subjects Expressed in Terms of the 
Standard Error of the Median. 
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the amount of time required would be 
greater or less than the given medians. 
With such subjects as biology, physics, 
social sciences, chemistry, public speak- 
‘ing, and art, in which the time require- 
ments deviate widely from the median 
requirements of time, the number of 
teachers reporting is so small that the 
resulting ratios of the different standard 
errors to the median indicate the differ- 
ences are less than significant. If sim- 
ilar differences were found on the basis 
of a large number of cases instead of 
the few cases used in the present study, 
the differences would be significant. 
Thus the conclusion drawn concerning 
the time requirement for these particu- 
lar subjects must be considered as tenta- 
tive until additional investigations have 
been completed. In the subjects of Eng- 
lish, science, mechanical drawing, and 
physical education, the number of cases 
is sufficiently large to warrant the con- 
clusion drawn. The chances are that, 
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if the study were repeated and basec 
upon an infinite number of cases, the 
median time requirement would not de. 
viate much from the median obtained ir 


this study. 
Adjustment of Teaching Load. Since 
significant differences exist in the 


amounts of time required in connectior 
with the teaching of the different sub 
jects, the question of making suitable ad. 
justment in teaching loads imposed by 
the different subjects naturally arises 
Present practices may make some at: 
tempts to adjust the loads imposed, but 
no definite method of determining the 
load has been developed. The teacher: 
of physical education, who obviously} 
have a light load, may have to coack 
athletic teams after school, but on the 
other hand the teachers of English, whe 
obviously have a heavy load, are often 
burdened with excessive extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

On the basis of the facts previously 
cited, it seems possible to suggest a 
method for equalizing, in a more or less 
scientific manner, the loads imposed by 
the different subjects. It is possible that 
this method of equalizing the loads im- 
posed will not be applicable in all cases; 
nevertheless the method seems to be 
worthy of presentation. 

This method is based upon the as- 
sumption that all class periods for the 
subjects given in Table VIII are 40 min- 
ute periods, since this was the length of 
period in 78 per cent of the schools in 
the North Central Association in 1924. 
Therefore 200 minutes a day represents 
the length of time spent in recitation by 
the teacher who meets five classes a day. 
By multiplying the median number of 
minutes of non recitation time devoted 
to teaching the different subjects under 
consideration by five, the total amount 
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of non recitation time per day spent by 
individual teachers was obtained. Since 
the median amount of time per recita- 
tion devoted to the teaching of all sub- 
jects is 31.67 minutes, and the amount 
of time for each recitation is assumed to 
be 40 minutes, the median amount of 
non-recitation and recitation time for a 
teacher meeting five classes per day is 
358 minutes. The amounts of time de- 
voted to teaching, e. g., non-recitation 
and recitation time, by the teachers in 
each of the seven subjects in which there 
were the most significant differences, 
are expressed as percentages of 358 min- 
utes, the median time for all subjects. 
Column five of Table VIII, showing 
that these percentages vary from 73 to 
131, indicates much inequality in the 
loads imposed. To equate these loads in 
terms of the average load it is suggested 
that the following formula be used: 


Standard Load 
N equals ———_—————— 


where N represents the number of 
classes which should be carried in order 
to equalize the load; Standard Load rep- 
resents the average number of classes 
carried by the entire teaching staff; and 
P represents the percentage of the av- 
erage time required by the particular 
subject. Column 6 of Table VIII re- 
veals that the number of classes which 
should be assigned to the teachers of 
physical education in order to give them 
a standard load is 6.9 classes per day; 
for the teachers of biology, 3.8 classes 
per day. Similar figures are given for 
other subjects. Column 7, indicating the 
erage number of classes actually taught 
in 1922 by the teachers in high schools 
f the North Central Association, por- 
rays the extent to which equitable ad- 
justments of the teaching load imposed 
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by the different subjects are being made. 
On the whole, the tendency to make ad- 
justment is in the right direction, but 
the actual adjustments manifested thus 
far are not commensurate with the dif- 
ferences in the load, as disclosed by this 
study. 

Differences in Load Due to Hetero- 
geneity of Schedule. Thus far the dis- 
cussion of this report has centered 
around the differences in the teaching of 
particular subjects, as if all teachers 
were teaching a single subject. How- 
ever, as pointed out in this study, many 
teachers are unable to confine their en- 
ergies exclusively to the teaching of a 
single subject. If one teaches but a sin- 
gle subject she is an exception. She 
may have to devote one period to super- 
vision of the study hall in addition to 
the teaching of her classes in a single 
subject, or she may have to teach two or 
even three subjects. With some sub- 
jects, e. g., English, the chances of teach- 
ing only that subject are much greater 
than with other subjects, e. g., physics. 
Naturally the question arises concerning 
the influence on the teaching load of a 
combination of teaching one subject and 
supervision of the study hall or of teach- 
ing two or three subjects. 

In order to determine the influence of 
the different combinations of duties or 
subjects, comparisons were made of the 
relative amounts of time required. In 
making these comparisons the teachers 
for each subject were divided into four 
groups: those teaching but one subject, 
those teaching one subject and having 
supervision of the study hall, those 
teaching two subjects, and those teach- 
ing three subjects. Obviously for each 
subject the number in the group teaching 
three subjects was small. This number, 
being the smallest in the four groups, 
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The Number of Classes Which Should Be Assigned in Different 


Subjects to Give an Equitable Distribution of Load, 
Other Things Being Equal 
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Table VIII. 
Number Number 
Minutesof Minutes of 
Subjects Recitation Preparation 
Hnglish ‘Fen 200 200 
Science ...... 200 210 
Biology  ....... 200 270 
Social Scienc 0) 185 
Mechanical Drawing...... 200 79 
AT USIC) ore eee 200 83 
Physical Education ........ 200 60 


was taken as the weight to be used in 
arriving at comparable figures. Thus 
the medians and quartiles, since they 
represented most accurately the amounts 
of time expended for each of the differ- 
ent groups, were multiplied by that 
number. To illustrate, there were 14 
teachers who were teaching English 
primarily who were teaching two other 
subjects. Thus the medians and quar- 
tiles for each of the other enumerated 
groups teaching English were multiplied 
by 14 in order that proper weight be 
given to the subject of English in the 
computations involving all subjects. 
Other subjects than English were treated 
in a similar manner and then the 
weighted averages of these quartiles and 
medians were ascertained for the four 
enumerated groups of teachers. 

Since there were only 39 teachers who 
were teaching three subjects, it seemed 
wise to supplement the facts obtained 
from this group of teachers by making 
similar tabulations for a larger group 
using the number of teachers teaching 
two subjects as the weights to be used in 
the calculations of the grand totals. In 
this set of calculations the data from 114 
teachers were involved. Similarly a new 
set of calculations was made, using the 
number of teachers teaching one subject 
and having supervision of the study hall 


Percent of Normal Actual 
Total Median Number of Number o 
Time Time Classes Classes 
400 112 4.5 4.87 
410 114 44 4.74 
470 131 3.8 4.74 
385 107 4.7 4.96 
279 78 6.4 4.92 
283 79 6.3 5.24 
260 73 6.9 5.01 
as a basis. In this set of calculations th 


data from 339 teachers were involved 

In all three sets of tabulations hetero 
geneity of schedule is the only variabl 
concerned. In the first set of tabulation 
the figures present a comparison of th 
loads imposed on the four groups o 
teachers; the second set, on the thre 
groups; the third set, on the two groups 
It should be evident that the reliability 
of the finding becomes more and mor 
significant as the number of teachers in 
volved increases. : 

Table IX, exhibiting a summary 0: 
the three sets of tabulations, shows tha 
with but a single exception the mediar 
amount of time spent in connection witl 
the subject is greater for the teacher whe 
has the greater amount of heterogeneity 
in her schedule, if the principal subjec 
alone, the principal subject and study 
hall duty, the principal subject and one 
other, and the principal subject and twe 
others be considered the successive step: 
in the heterogeneity of the schedule. Thi 
quartiles in the successive steps of in: 
creasing heterogeneity show that the 
markedly consistent rise of the medians 
with the increasing heterogeneity is no’ 
duplicated. In six of the 12 possible 
comparisons the quartiles are smaller 
Since this evidence does not corroborate 
the tendencies discovered in the compari: 
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Table IX. The Amount of Time Spent in Connection with the Same Subject 
for Different Degrees of Heterogeneity of Teaching Schedule Expressed in 
Medians, Quartiles, and Percentages of the Median Time for All Subjects 


Percentage of Median 


Subject Number of Minutes Spent for All Subjects 
Combination Teachers M Q3 Ql M Q3 
Bubject Alone ..............--- 39 25.1 30.9 43.6 79.4 97.5 137.6 
Subject—Study Hall ...... 39 252 31.4 51.4 79.4 99.3 161.8 
Subject—One Other ...... 39 21.4 31.3 47.6 67.5 99.0 150.2 
Subject—Two Others .... 39 30.5 38.9 48.9 96.2 122.6 154.1 
Subject Alone __............: 114 23.9 31.6 46.2 75.5 99.5 145.3 
Subject—Study Hall ...... 114 23.0 32.0 47.8 72.5 101.0 150.2 
Subject—One Other ...... 114 22.9 32.9 Si2. 72.2 103.8 161.3 
Subject Alone _................ 339 22.6 30.5 46.9 71.3 96.2 147.7 
Subject—Study Hall ...... 339 21.6 31.6 47.2 68.1 99.7 148.9 
son of the medians, it becomes advisable Figure II. The Significance of the Dif- 


to ascertain statistically the certainty of 
the differences found. 

The measure of the certainty of the 
differences in the heterogeneity of sched- 
ule used is the ratio of the difference to 
the standard error of the difference of 
the medians.*4 This is to be interpreted 
in a manner similar to the standard error 
of the median previously used, i. e., dif- 
ferences more than three times the 
standard error of the difference of the 
medians are considered certain; more 
than two times the standard error, prob- 
able; more than the standard error, pos- 
sible; and less than the standard error, 
not probable. 

Table X gives the differences between 
the medians for the different degrees of 
heterogeneity of teaching load, expressed 
in terms of the standard error of the 
difference of the medians. Figure II 
exhibits graphically the significance of 
these differences. It will be noticed 


_4The standard error of the two medians is 
found in the manner explained in the footnote 
n the bottom of page —. The standard error 
f the difference of the medians is found by 
e formula: 


S. D. Difference of Medians= 
S. D.? median, + S. D.? median 


ferences in the Median Time Spent 
in Connection With Varying De- 
grees of Heterogeneity of Teaching 
Schedule. 


Less Time Spent With 
Heterogeneous Schedule 


Certain |Probatle|Possible} Probably No Possible Probablefertein 
iniffer- Differ- |Differ-| Difference Differ-| Differ+ Differ 
ence ence ence ence ence ence 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBJECT ALONE AND OTHER COMBINATIONS 
ae 
Subject and Study 


More Time Spert With 
Heterogeneous Schedule 


Subject and 
Two Others 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBJECT AND STUDY |AND OTHER COMBINATIONS 
Subject and One Other 


Subject and Two 
Others 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBJECT AND ONE OTHER, AW: Mia AND 
eer TWO OTHERS 


that the differences between teaching the 
principal subject and two others, and the 
other three degrees of heterogeneity are 
either probable or possible. All of the 
other differences are within the limits of 
probably no difference. Expressed in 
other terms, the chances are 278 to 100 
that teaching a principal subject and do- 
ing study hall duty requires more time 
than teaching one subject; 200 to 100 
that teaching a principal subject and one 
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Table X. Differences in the Amount of Time Spent in Preparation for Variov 
Degrees of Heterogeneity of the Teaching Schedule in Terms of the 


Standard Error of the Di 


SuByEcT AND STUDY 


NO. OF _D. NO. OF 
CASES DIFF. S.D.D. S.D.D. CASES 
Subject Alone 339 1.13 1.78 63 114 
Subject and 
Siidy> Eee cc!) Dates teh & oem 114 
Subject and 
OnetiOtherz c.2s | as2, | breast) Oxeke eee 


other subject involves more time than 
teaching a single subject; 5100 to 100 
that teaching a principal subject and two 
others requires more time than teaching 
a single subject. The chances are 154 
to 100 that teaching one principal subject 
and one other requires more time than 
teaching that subject and doing study 
hall duty and 1584 to 100 that teaching 
one principal subject and two others re- 
quires more time than teaching that sub- 
ject and doing hall duty. The chances 
are 1688 to 100 that teaching one prin- 
cipal subject and two others requires 
more time for preparation than teaching 
a principal subject and one other subject. 


Summary 

1. There is a great variation in the 
amount of time utilized by different 
teachers in connection with the teaching 
of a subject. In most subjects one 
quarter of the teachers spend less than 
half the time spent by another quarter 
of the teachers of the same subject. 


2. The amount of time spent by the 
average teacher of the different subjects 
varies greatly. The average teacher in 
one subject may spend over four times 
as much time in connection with each 
recitation as does the average teacher in 
another subject. 

3. In order to equalize the total load, 
including both the time spent in prepara- 
tion and the recitation time, allowance 


SupyjecT AND ONE OTHER 


fference of the Medians 
SuBJECT AND Two OTHER 


D.  —-NO. OF 3a 

DIFF. S.D.D. S.D.D, CASES DIFF. S.D.D. S.D.I 
1.35 3.14 43 39 7.98 3.86724 
89 3:28) 27 39° 740 4.77 aks 
wien) ee) pes 39” .7,.54. 4:75) les 


should be made for the differences be 
tween various subjects. It is suggeste 
that the degree of allowance made fo: 
the differences in the amount of time re 
quired be determined from the formu: 
Standard Load 


ie 

where N equals the number of classe 
which should be carried to equalize the 
load, Standard Load equals the averag 
number of classes carried by the entire 
teaching staff, and P is the percentage of! 
the median time for all subjects whict 
is required by the particular subject. I 
allowance were made according to this 
formula in the schools from which the 
data of the study were obtained teachers 
in some subjects would teach one class 
less and teachers in other subjects would 
teach one class more than the average 
number of classes for all teachers. 


4. The amount of time required by a 
teacher teaching three distinct subjects is 
considerably more than that required by 
the teacher having one or two subjects. 
However there is no significant differ- 
ence in the amounts of time spent by 
the teachers of one subject and the 
amounts spent by teachers of two sub- 
jects and no significant difference in the 
amounts of time spent by these two 
groups of teachers and the amounts spent 
by those teaching one subject and having 
supervision of the study hall. : 


a 
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Siaracter Education in the Junior High School 


FRANCES A. ROWLAND 


RUSSELL, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Character is the ultimate aim of edu- 
cation.” I think few would disagree 
with the above statement, no matter how 
we define “character.” We may con- 
sider it as the sum total of the social re- 
actions of the individual, or, in other 
words, “The sum of those personal qual- 
ities which give an individual his moral 
standing in the eyes of his fellows and 
of his God.” I have, however, used the 
term character education advisedly for it 
is not subject to the misunderstanding 
under which the synonymous term 
“moral education” labors. “Character 
education” implies the unfolding of the 
child’s better self by the process of 
growth and under the guidance and en- 
couragement of the teacher. Its pur- 
pose is the growth of the child out of its 
weaknesses into strength, depth, and 
breadth of noble character. This article 
is chiefly concerned with the cultivation 
of the best moral and personal qualities 
in the junior high school. To say the 
least the task is difficult. Other aims in 
education are more tangible and more 
easily attained; moral character is intri- 
cate and subtle in its very nature. The 
writer has, therefore, avoided dogmatic 
tules and has rather endeavored to speak 
only in the light of experience. 

I believe few educators boast today 
that the schools of America are turning 
out pupils with the highest moral charac- 
ter. Many are doing their utmost, but 
many more have lost sight of the aim of 
education in dealing with the methods 
of instruction. The earlier ideal was 


cultivation of the mind; we have now 
returned to the old Greek ideal of a per- 
fect body as well. Shall we not soon re- 
turn to that still older type of training 
among the earliest Greeks—the training 
in moral character? When they neg- 
lected such training their country be- 
came corrupt. Does not their example 
have a meaning for us today? 

The training of character has always 
been a problem of vital concern to our 
more serious educators. Here and there 
individual teachers or even school sys- 
tems have at various times introduced 
systematic plans for its attainment, and 
many of them are flourishing today. In 
recent years the movement for. definite 
recognition of such systems in the 
schools has had a constant and wide in- 
crease. Since the flurry of writing dur- 
ing the first decade of this present cen- 
tury, the exponents of the movement 
have settled to a gradual extension of 
their work. Here and there we hear 
echoes of it from state and national con- 
ferences, from national and international 
organizations. In the Detroit meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
some few years ago (1916) a business 
man offered an award of $5,000 for the 
best children’s code of morals. This 
“National $5,000 Morality Codes Com- 
petition” brought to the fore the aims of 
character education. (It was won by 
Professor Wm. J. Hutchins of Ohio). 
Later the same business man offered a 
similar award of $20,000 for the best 
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methods of character education in public 
schools, thus emphasizing the practical 
means of attaining the desired end. The 
International Moral Education Congress 
by its surveys and research work has 
given valuable aid and the National Edu- 
cational Association of our own country 
is the creditor of all those interested in 
such work. These few things alone show 
how widespread is the present interest in 
the subject of this article. 

Each day we find increasing need for 
character education. Whether or not we 
believe that the youth of today is worse 
than the youth of yesterday, we must 
face the fact that by far the greater num- 
ber of criminals of today are adolescents. 
And our schools have refused to accept 
all of the blame implied in the question 
“why?” Back in 1916, Sara H. Fahey 
showed some of the evils which the 
schools had to face and which are equally 
true today. In a short article entitled 
“Moral Education: What the School 
Can Do,” she? enumerates several valu- 
able points which I will briefly summar- 
ize: 

1. Overcrowding—the children are 
herded into the schoolroom in masses. 

2. Overcrowded curriculum. 

3. Inability of many parents to deal 
with moral problems. 

4. Soft pedagogy—the modern idea 
of both pupils and teachers that unless 
there is feverish outward activity the 
school life must be dull. 

5. A tendency to shuffle responsibil- 
ity from the child to the adult. 

6. The difference between “paper ef- 
ficiency” and real efficiency on the part 
of the teacher. 

7. The economic situation. 

Cries come from the judges of juvenile 


1N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1916, 
p. 638-644. 
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courts, from the towns where schools 
are closing on account of cost, “What 
has the school to show for its work?” 
This is not a terrorist article —I am 
merely giving facts easily verified. Why 
are high schools being closed in Ohia 
and in some other states? Why does 
Judge John McIntyre of the Court of 
General Sessions of New York say? “My 
experience in this court leads me to be- 
lieve that most of the serious crime of 
today in our country is being carried or 
by young people. Certainly it is true of 
New York County! Our vicious crim- 
inals here—our forgers, burglars, hold- 
up men, murderers —are young people 
between the ages of sixteen and -twenty- 
three?” And he does not exempt the 
“educated youth” either. Listen. 
“Among these all classes of society are 
represented. Some of our shoplifter: 
and crooks’ assistants are pretty, stun- 
ning young women—well-educated girls 
with cultivated speech, from good resi- 
dential districts. Some of our young 
men criminals are college graduates.” 

With such conditions facing moderr 
society, the state has the right to demand 
that each of its institutions bend every 
energy to solving its problems. Of the 
school more than any other it has the 
right to demand good training in citizen- 
ship, the building of such character as 
will be able to stand firm against the 
inducements to evil that 
youth. 

Enough perhaps has been said to show 
how vital the question under discussior 
is to the modern teacher and school ad: 
ministrator. The design of this articl 
is merely to show what part the junio: 
high school must play in the solution 
For further information those interestec 


2From the Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Aug. 1926, p. 37, “The Stampede of Youth 
by Vera T. Connolly. 


face every 
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in statistics may consult two recent books 
upon moral tests: “An Experimental 
Method for the Discovery and Develop- 
ment of Tests of Character” by Theo- 
dore F. Lentz, published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and “A 
Study of the Moral Development of 
Children” by Marie Cecelia-McGrath, 
printed in The Psychological Mono- 
graphs Vol. XXXII, No. 2. 


What Character Education Is 


From the psychological point of view 
character education consists of the train- 
ing of the instincts. It is universally 
conceded that instincts belong largely to 
the class of hereditary native impulses 
and are in and by themselves without 
fault. Whether we turn to the criminal 
judge on the bench, the religious believer, 
or the “dry-as dust” psychologist, we 
meet the acceptance of the above fact. 
The criminal judge answers that crime 
is due to instinct which has been left un- 
trammeled in its development; the re- 
ligious leader attributes sin to the same 
cause; and the psychologist points 

gravely to the fact that perversion of 
instinct causes warping of both body and 
soul. But we do not need these leaders 
of thought to tell us that instinct exists 
in each of us. We are ourselves vaguely 
or clearly conscious of its presence. 
When the flush of anger comes, and we 
respond with tigerish quickness, there is 
no question in our minds that something 
within us causes the reaction. We may 
show no outward sign of emotional dis- 
turbance but our nerves register the im- 
pulse. The question in character educa- 
tion is “How may these native instincts 
be directed into the proper channels?” 

The so-called acquired instincts are 
mainly habits which will be discussed la- 
ter; here we are primarily concerned 
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with inherited instincts, native to the 
race. Fear with its opposite of courage, 
envy, jealousy, constructiveness, desire 
to destroy, imitation, all these and many 
more comprise the sum of native reac- 
tions which the school must direct. 

For our purposes we may classify in- 
stincts as potentialities, repressants and 
depressants, in accordance with the way 
in which they must be treated. The first 
class are those which lie sometimes 
slumbering ; they need awakening, gentle 
encouragement, or stimulation, as well 
as wise direction. Sometimes we hear 
one girl say of another “Oh, she’s no 
fun. She never smiles.” Perhaps the 
other has never learned to smile—her 
play instinct has been thwarted. Here 
the wise teacher can lead by gradual 
steps to a real interest in physical activ- 
ity. Smiles follow. On the other hand, 
joy may never have been present in a 
child’s life. The need is for stimulation 
of an instinct which lies almost dormant. 
At almost any period in an individual’s 
life certain instincts are in prominence, 
others in the background. Too often the 
same uneven balance continues through 
life. Only the well-rounded man and 
woman possess instincts which have been 
by long practice reduced to controlled 
force. For the potentialities, then, those 
which will better the character of the in- 
dividual and of the race, I recommend 
stimulation. 

Repressants are those instincts which 
have developed but which show a definite 
tendency toward unsocial, unethical con- 
duct. It is not the case of a thwarted 
instinct, with which we must in this case 
deal, but that of slightly overgrown im- 
pulses toward evil. Repression, or at 
least modification, is necessary. Usually 
the law of association comes into full 
play at this stage. The idea of pleasure 
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associating itself with the good and of 
displeasure with the bad serves in itself 
to guide an individual almost uncon- 
sciously into the right paths. Too often 
punishment alone is the teacher’s weapon 
against repressants. In some instances 
it can much better be reached by setting 
up different standards, desires or ideals 
which will conflict with the undesirable 
instinct and thus lead the pupil to firmer 
ground. In this way it may merely 
mean the directing of activity into an- 
other channel. For example, the boy 
who seems possessed by a desire to con- 
struct and expends his energy in drawing 
“joke pictures” on the blackboard and 
defacing furniture by carving, etc., may 
be so interested in manual training that 
his energy may find a harmless, yet ade- 
quate, and sometimes positively useful 
outlet. At other times an undesirable 
tendency may become harmless through 
constant and consistent neglect. 

The depressant instinct is the repres- 
sant carried a step further. We usually 
say “Well, he’s just naturally bad. He 
has always been vicious.” In nine cases 
out of ten the statement is untrue. The 
child has been allowed to “run wild”; 
the adolescent uses his addition of free- 
dom unwisely; and the adult becomes a 
menace to society and a reproach to him- 
self. The same remedies suggested for 
the second class of instincts are of para- 
mount importance here. The individual 
must be approached on his own ground. 
Sometimes only fear of punishment 
seems to have much weight. Under the 
state of repression roused by that fear, 
new suggestions may be made. Suppose 
that a certain child is convicted of delib- 
erate cruelty. For the safety of others 
he must be prohibited from such acts. 
Fear of punishment may act as a deter- 
rent but that will only operate so long as 
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he thinks he may be caught. Something 
must be offered to so engage his interest 
that his former cruelty will fall into dis- 
use and gradually pass away. Here is 
another instance: John has been found 
destroying school gardens apparently 
without any other purpose than that of 
wanton destruction. The teacher sug- 
gests that John enroll in the class of 
agriculture and be assigned his own plot 
of ground. Soon his energies are ab- 
sorbed by the work involved, and he 
really forgets the former fun of destroy- 
ing. At the same time he learns the 
value of labor, and the respect for prop- 
erty that he formerly lacked. Such ex- 
amples can readily be multiplied in the 
mind of any conscientious teacher. 

Aside from instincts which may be 
played one against another, character 
education is also concerned with ideals 
as the stuff of which its instruments are 
made. To ideals then we must now turn 
our attention. 

The psychologist believes in instinct- 
guidance, but the ethical teacher believes 
in the inculcation of ideals; to him moral 
life is the achievement of the individual 
through following an ideal. We recog- 
nize the fact that the human child is an 
unmoral rather than an immoral individ- 
ual in his acts. Tracy declares that he is 
even less controlled than a young animal 
in his behavior and yet the child is capa- 
ble of moral ideals, motives and conditct. 
With the adolescent these previously 
dormant attributes spring into life. 

While we are considering ideals, I 
should especially like to distinguish be- 
tween teaching moral ideals in the 
school and teaching religion as such. I 
can emphatically say that I do not believe 
in giving denominational dogma, but I 
do believe that the true Christian teacher 
(not merely the professed Christian) is 


the best teacher of morals that we have. 
I am not interested now in defending a 
course in comparative religion but only 
in development of character. To point 
out to those who feel differently on the 
subject of religious education my stand 
in this matter, I will say that the teacher 
of morals theoretically can teach moral 
ideals without teaching his _ religion. 
Practically, his own point of view colors 
his work and gives it value. To him are 
open, however, several avenues of serv- 
ice, to none of which can objection be 
raised: sacred song, the literature of 
Christendom, a faithful living of the 
truth as he sees it, and a constant mag- 
nifying of the personality of Christ. As 
Frederick Tracy says in his “Psychology 
of Adolescence,” “From the pedagogical 
point of view Christianity possesses in 
the character of its founder, an immeas- 
urable advantage over all other religions 
that have sought to win the adherence of 
the sons of men.” And again Dr. Yocum 
says in “Character Education Objec- 
tives”® that “Through its very complex- 
ity the character education which makes 
a few virtues controlling, will, through 
the interdependence in their elements 
teach morality through religion, religion 
through morality, and democracy 
through both.” 

To return then to our inculcation of 
ideals—there are three definite steps in 
such character training; first, under- 
standing of standards; second, a desire 
to live up to those standards; and third, 
strength to carry the purpose into effect. 
In other words, the teacher must teach 
the ideal as an ideal, making it seem so 
desirable that the pupil will wish to at- 
tain it. Finally, impulsive power must 
be obtained through a determination to 
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strive toward the standard set. To ob- 
tain this impulsive power the will must 
necessarily be cultivated. Some individ- 
uals possess a kind of moral intuition as 
to the distinction between right and 
wrong, others need careful training in 
perception. To make clear to the stu- 
dent the ideals of democracy, honesty, 
courage, self-sacrifice and service to 
others, with their numerous kindred, is 
the privilege and duty of the teacher. 
We should also remember that tothe 
child we may say “don’t” and be obeyed ; 
to the adolescent we must say “do” and 
point him toward a goal. As we shall 
point out later, adolescence is a time of 
idealism and in the adolescent’s idealistic 
nature the teacher finds. her greatest 
ally in fighting undesirable tendencies of 
conduct. 

One more attribute of human character 
has yet to be discussed—habit. The Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education in its report on Moral 
Values in Secondary Education expresses 
the relation of our next subject to the 
other elements of character education in 
these words: “Without habits, ideals de- 
generate into sentimentalism; without 
moral understanding and ideals, habit 
becomes dead routine incapable of 
growth into new and better ambitions.” 

Logically and from the point of view 
of the average teacher, character training 
is nothing more or less than good habit 
formation. Upon this basis have been 
built most of the systematic efforts for 
character education. “Ideals of right 
living should become habits of right con- 
duct,” says Stout* and most of us heart- 
ily agree. Our ideals of right and wrong 
must bear practical fruit in conduct or 
they might as well never have been 
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taught. On the one hand, bad habits 
must perish for want of exercise, and 
on the other, good habits must be stimu- 
lated by constant practice. 

To show how habit-forming becomes 
the immediate aim of the teacher, allow 
me to summarize some of the material 
presented by T. R. Alderman in his 
“Measuring Results’®*. Mr. Alderman 
was, at that time, Superintendent of 
City Schools in Portland, Oregon; he 
lists the following qualities as being 
those used for the observation chart of 
the schools by which a record of the pu- 
pils is kept. 

1. Good posture and voice quality. 

The first is considered necessary in 
that it adds to self-respect, and voice 
quality is noted in order that steps may 
be taken for voice development. 

2. Health. 

Health is thus emphasized as an inte- 
gral part of the course of study. 

3. Industry. 

Ability to work is considered a habit. 

4. Neatness. 

5. Elements of leadership and self- 
control. 

6. Willingness to co-operate. 

Grudging help is undesirable. 

7. Ability to form true judgments. 

The common tendency to call for 
quick thinking in the school room puts a 
premium on guessing. True judgments 
require time for formation. 

8. Frugality. 

There is a moral wrong committed in 
spending what is not ours to spend. 

9. Altruism and helpfulness at home. 

The attitude that society owes an in- 
dividual a living is frowned upon; the 
opposite attitude is cultivated “The in- 
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dividual owes something to society.” 

10. Scholarship. 

Mr. Alderman adds “The habit build- 
ing plan will lead to taking excursions 
with the child, and entering into the 
child’s labors. It will mean going into 
situations with the child where sympathy 
is developed and quick action is required. 
It will mean placing the child under such 
circumstances that his ego is for the time 
lost amid the multiplicity of impressions 
that flood upon him. It is striking the 
iron while the iron is hot. It is living 
with boys and girls, teaching by example 
as well as by precept. It will mean that 
every parent will become a teacher. It 
will mean that every teacher will be at 
least in some measure in loco parentis.” 

We have learned in modern times that 
transfer of learning is not as great as 
was once supposed. How then can we 
expect a habit of moral conduct in school 
to apply to all outside relations? The 
pupil must be checked up by all means at 
the teacher’s disposal. Yet the raising 
of this question is not meant to mitigate 
the value of character education in the 
school. It is merely to point out that 
many factors outside the reach of the 
school are also involved. At the same 
time the modern junior high school of- 
fers a life within its walls which is rich 
and varied and which aims to include the 
experiences offered by the world outside. 
Since this is true, the teacher as never 
before is able to judge the student’s 
character, to inculcate high ideals, and to 
induce habit-formation of the best type. 


The Question of Formal Moral 


Instruction 


The defender of formal moral instruc- 
tion bases his position on the following 
facts: first, a moral being possesses in- 
telligence and freedom of choice; second, 


a 
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in order to be right he must possess a 
practical knowledge of right and wrong 
and a permanent disposition to love and 
do the right and to hate and avoid 
wrong. He says that a psychical prin- 
ciple underlies his belief in that knowl- 
edge awakens the feelings, the feelings 
solicit the will and the will determines 
conduct. Therefore, the instructor of 
youth should give instruction to his pupil 
in order that the knowledge acquired may 
begin the progress that leads to right 
conduct. Emerson C. White® states his 
belief in the matter very plainly when 
he says, “When a lesson on duty fails 
to interest the young, there is some 
weakness either in the lesson or its pres- 
entation.” 

Conditions somewhat similar to those 
in ours exist in other countries, and per- 
haps a brief view of what is being done 
elsewhere will help us to view clearly 
the problem at home. As early as 1906 
a movement was set on foot to institute 
an inquiry into the subject of moral edu- 
cation both in the United Kingdom and 

in various other countries of the world. 
It was largely conducted by British edu- 
cators but the United States contributed 
its share to the information required 
through an American committee under 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Chairman. 
The results of this international inquiry 
were published in 1908 in two volumes 
under the title “Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools.” I may summarize 
the results of the inquiry briefly by say- 
ing that they show international practice 
to indicate three lines of procedure. 
First, there is the teaching of morals as 
incidental to religion; second, a transi- 
tion system of teaching morals both as 
incidental to religion and as independent 
of religion; and third, a system in which 
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the teaching of morals is only as a sep- 
arate subject unconnected with religious 
education. To the first class belong the 
Germany and Russia of pre-war times, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway ; to the sec- 
ond, Switzerland, Italy, England; to the 
third, France and Japan. These current 
practices show the trend of thought in 
the United States as far as the interrela- 
tion of religion and morals is concerned 
and so deserve further attention. 

The survey showed that in Germany 
no formal instruction in morals was 
given but that dogmatic and creedal re- 
ligion was taught in the classes below the 
University. Russia’s system was prac- 
tically the same. Belgium was orthodox, 
having no direct secular moral instruc- 
tion, but placing the teaching of religion 
under a teacher or clergyman or an ap- 
pointee of the latter. Of Denmark, Miss 
Henni H. Forchhammer says, speaking 
for her country in answer to the ques- 
tionnaire, “Among advanced educational- 
ists there seems to be an increasing feel- 
ing that the want of rational training of 
the will and character is a weak point in 
Danish education. In Danish 
schools there is no systematic moral in- 
struction. The law requires dogmatic 
religious instruction in all schools for 
children, both elementary and secon- 
dary.” Norway’ reports “In our school 
law, religion is placed as the first subject 
in the curriculum. The religious instruc- 
tion is in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Lutheran Church; in the lower 
classes it is concentrated on Bible history 
and the catechism, in the higher classes 
on church history, scriptural doctrine, 
religious creed and moral philosophy.’® 
But Norway has no separate courses in 
moral training. To those who are firmly 

7Sadler—Moral Instruction and Training in 
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convinced that formal moral education is 
only possible through religious teaching 
the example of these countries may serve 
as a precedent. But in each country 
named, it must be noticed, the creed of 
only one church is taught. For us, for- 
tunately, religious teaching is impossible 
in the public schools. Aside from laws 
dealing with this subject the very com- 
plexity of religious thought forbids its 
teaching. 

But shall the school attempt to offer 
formal moral instruction as separate 
from religion? Some educators have 
held that this is impossible also, not only 
for the United States but also for the 
world. The prevailing practice forbids 
our agreement. Several countries are in 
the midst of an attempted solution of the 
problem. They find it feasible to offer 
both religious courses with moral signifi- 
cance and courses taught separately from 
religion. Switzerland and Italy are in 
this particular stage of development. The 
divided practice is also common in Eng- 
land. Since we of America are automat- 
ically shut off from religious teaching in 
the schools, our greatest interest lies in 
the last group of countries—those that 
have taken the last step and teach morals 
as morals, not as religion. Of this group 
France has long stood the highest, moral 
and civic instruction having taken the 
place of religious instruction before the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The 
experience of Japan is similar to that of 
France, perhaps on a higher plane, ac- 
cording to critics. In that country moral 
education is part of the general system, 
all of which is based on the Imperial 
Rescript of 1890, which I quote as ex- 
emplifying the spirit of Japanese educa- 
tion. 

“Know ye, Our Subjects: 

“Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 
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Our Empire on a basis broad and firmly 
implanted in virtue: Our subjects ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety have 
from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of 
the fundamental character of Our Em- 
pire and herein also lies the source of 
Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be 
filial to your parents, affectionate to your 
brothers and sisters; as husbands and 
wives be harmonious; as friends true; 
bear yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and 
thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers; furthermore, ad- 
vance public good and promote common 
interests ; always respect the Constitution 
and observe the laws; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to 
the State; and thus guard and maintain 
the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne 
coeval with heaven and earth. So shall 
ye not only be Our good and faithful 
subjects, but render illustrious the best 
tradition of your forefathers. 

“The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial 
Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places. It is 
our wish to lay it to heart in all rever- 
ence, in common with you, Our subjects, 
that we may all thus attain to the same 
virtue. 

“The 30th day of the 10th month of 
the 23rd year of Meiji.” 

(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.)® 

In the Japanese system moral instruc- 
tion is given a definite place in every 
grade and school in accordance with the 
spirit of the Rescript. 

In our own country moral instruction 
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as a definite course has found a place in 
many schools but never in a national 
sense. The debate has been, not so much 
on the question of morals and religion, 
as on the subject of formal moral in- 
struction vs. incidental. Co-operating 
with the International Inquiry just 
quoted was an American committee of 
foremost educators. Mr. Clifford 
Barnes, one of the leading spirits of the 
movement, reported the results of the 
national inquiry to the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1909.1° One thou- 
sand United States schools were ques- 
tioned. Of these 18% believed in 
graded courses of moral instruction on 
non-theological lines. Mr. Barnes sum- 
marizes the facts as follows: (I have 
taken the liberty further to condense his 
statements. ) 

1. The survey showed a deep inter- 
est in moral training felt by teachers. 

2. The personality of the teacher was 
judged the greatest single factor. 

3. Every study and school duty should 
be effective in itself and thus contribute 
to moral education. 

4. Systematic moral instruction was 
favored where tried and in disfavor 
where unknown. 

5. The concensus of opinion seemed 
to admit the moral value of direct moral 
instruction if timely and wise. 

6. There was a high regard shown 
for the Bible and for religious exercises 

“where used, and opposition to them 
where not used. 

_ 7. There was a strong tendency to 
conservatism. 

8. The American home and social 
life was generally condemned as a hin- 
drance to moral teaching. 

Coming closer to our own day, the at- 
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titude of both the exponents and the op- 
ponents of this movement is well stated 
in the report given by the Committee on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion to the National Educational Associa- 
tion in 1923 on Moral Values in Secon- 
dary Education. The advantages and 
disadvantages of a distinct course in 
moral instruction follow.** 


Advantages 

1. It expands and deepens the moral 
insight of students. 

2. The school shows that it considers 
moral thinking important. 

3. The subject is insured against neg- 
lect. 

4. More complete consideration of 
moral truths is made possible, both the 
broad principles and the details. 


Disadvantages 

1. Other moral opportunities of the 
school may be slighted. 

2. The teacher may make this course 
an imitation of college ethics. 

Many would add to the arguments 
against moral education that such a 
course would be a departure from pre- 
cedent and that morals must be lived not 
merely understood. The defenders of 
the measure would assent to both propo- 
sitions in part. “But,” they would an- 
swer, “you can only be referring to pre- 
cedent in the United States, and even 
that does not hold if you recall the earli- 
est schools. Moreover, we do not ad- 
vocate a mere moral code, memorized by 
the pupil, but a concrete teaching of 
morals by specific example.” 

Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, formerly dis- 
trict superintendent of Hartford, Conn., 
would add’ that “direct training in 


11See N. E. A. 1923. 
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morals serves to open the eyes of the 
morally blind, to clear away moral con- 
fusions as to questions of right and 
wrong, and to forestall moral vacillation, 
acting on impulse.” 

The position of the present writer will 
be clearly understood later. For present 
purposes it suffices to say that courses 
in moral instruction as such must always 
be considered in the light of local needs. 


The Junior High School and Character 
Education 


Character development is a growth not 
a spasm. From the unmoral child to the 
awakening adolescent and from the adol- 
escent to the adult we look for constant 
progress. Thus, when something of a 
wrong nature appears in adolescence, the 
teacher investigates the childhood of her 
pupil, notes the coming of the signs of 
adolescence and prepares her plans ac- 
cordingly. The senior high school prin- 
cipal surveys the pupils coming from the 
junior high school with the expectation 
of seeing well-developed personalities ; 
the college judges the senior high school 
by its graduates and the world judges 
all three (or four) by the products they 
send out to live with their fellow-beings. 
At present the world seems somewhat 
dissatisfied with the products. The case 
of Loeb and Leopold has not yet been 
entirely forgotten and instances of adol- 
escent crime are becoming too frequent 
to be ignored. The words of Judge Mc- 
Intyre (quoted earlier) ring with mean- 
ing when he says that most of our crim- 
inals are young people. The school has 
not fairly met the question. 

“Much has been said and written re- 
cently about methods of instruction. 
There has been a renaissance of educa- 
tional methods, and yet Dr. Bagley tells 
us that the crime wave is higher in the 
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United States than in any other nation— 
that the criminal age is younger in the 
United States than in any other land. 
We are appealed to as educators to sug- 
gest a remedy. Remedial measures for 
such conditions are essential and should 
demand more thought than methods of 
imparting subject matter. Project meth- 
ods, socialized recitations, motivation 
are all intellectualized instead of spirit- 
ualized.”’?* 

The people have never before de- 
manded . character education of the 
school; they have taken it for granted; 
but with such alarming statements and 
statistics before them, they will soon do 
more than demand. I am aware that the 
expression of such a threat is hardly in 
good taste, but I wish the situation to 
appear in all its seriousness to the un- 
persuaded. My view is not that of a 
pessimist, for I believe that the schools 
will answer the call, as they have an- 
swered the call for vocational education, 
with their full energy. 

The Junior High School must needs 
play a peculiar part in any attempted — 
program. First, the junior high school — 
itself is new, and, by valuable service in 
this matter, may win an unshakable place 
in public esteem. Second, the adolescent 
period with which the junior high school 
deals is the most dangerous of all school 
ages. Third, the junior high school has © 
made its way into public notice by assert-_ 
ing that it prepares the adolescent better 
for society than the old type of school 
and the public is now waiting to see it 
prove its assertion. For these reasons it 
behooves the junior high school to exam- 
ine carefully into the matter of character 
education. 


13Gray, Jessie—How the Teacher Molds 
Character. (In N.'‘E. A. Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings, 1925.) 
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The most acute problems of the 
youth’s life arise during the years of 
early adolescence. He feels himself al- 
most a man, demands and exercises 
greater independence of action and free- 
dom of judgment. Yet here the junior 
high school has its opportunity, for with 
all this added liberty the adolescent re- 
mains plastic and responsive. It is the 
time for action, for during these forma- 
tive years character is given its final de- 
velopment. The modern junior high 
school student apparently has gained 
some virtues not noticeable at earlier 
periods: frankness, freedom from hyp- 
ocrisy and cant, independence, self-reli- 
ance, and ambition. Those who extol 
these virtues, however, forget that they 
are often too apparent to be true, and 
even when real, are the hardest of all 
virtues to keep under control. With 
them has come their extreme develop- 
ment—the vice of selfishness, not a self- 
ishness of which the possessor is 
ashamed, but a selfishness elevated to 
the dignity of a philosophy. 

The moral life of the adolescent deals 
in extremes. Since we have looked upon 
the darker side, we must look upon the 
brighter. Frederick Tracy in “The Psy- 
chology of Adolescence” ’tells us that 
while the curve of crime among adoles- 
cents is highest at fifteen, that of con- 
version is highest at sixteen. With the 
lowest lapses come the highest aspira- 
tions. The adolescent is apt to limit his 
perspective and endeavor to attain per- 
fection in a rigid, mechanical, quantita- 
tive sense. Self-examination and intro- 
spection are carried to an extreme and 
the adolescent is likely to become dis- 
couraged to the point of committing sui- 
cide. Healthful activity is necessary. 
The child experiences transient emo- 
tions; the youth strong, conspicuously 
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higher and complex emotions, due to the 
general expansion of power and capacity. 
In childhood an individual’s conduct is 
dictated by external authority; in adol- 
escence by self-imposed requirements. 
As never before ideals play a large part 
in the moral life of the individual. Here 
lies an advantage for the ready teacher. 

New instincts arise in adolescence, or 
rather, old instincts become predomi- 
nant: gregariousness, exploration, mi- 
gration, organization, domination, co- 
operation. The danger as always lies in 
the development of one or several of 
these instincts in such a way as to over- 
balance the system. For example, domi- 
nation, carried too far, becomes selfish- 
ness; coupled with co-operation or or- 
ganization, it may result in “gangs” de- 
structive of social welfare. Properly 
directed, however, each developing in- 
stinct serves a vital purpose in producing 
a well rounded character. 

The emotions of adolescence have al- 
ready been mentioned. To them may 
be added an admiration of great char- 
acters amounting to hero-worship, desire 
for rank, for approbation, for power, 
and, on the other side, a sense of honor 
and of duty seldom surpassed. Their 
longings and dreams contain definite 
ethical values and are a source of inspir- 
ation. It is this strange mixture of in- 
tense emotions and dominating instincts 
that forms at once the danger and the 
opportunity of the junior high school. 
And, of course, the physical changes 
which mark puberty lie also at the basis 
of the problem. 

From this basis, therefore, we may 
lay down some conclusions as to the ped- 
agogy of adolescence. To quote Fred- 
erick Tracy again, he speaks of the fol- 
lowing characteristics of education: 
(not quoted in full). 
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1. Adolescent education should be 
free, joyous, unconstrained. Supervision 
must be unobtrusive. 

2. The concrete and abstract appear 
in a new light. 

3. Acquaintance with nature should 
be made. 

4, There must be contact of person- 
ality with personality. 

For more specific principles he says: 

1. A healthy body — work and play 
has each its part. 

2. Instincts and habit formation bear 
an important relation to adolescent edu- 
cation as a whole. 

3. Moral education—the ethical end 
includes the intellectual, emotional and 
volitional. 

There should be a maximum of rea- 
soned, deliberate, and free action and a 
minimum of implicit obedience to au- 
thority. (But this must not be held to 
imply freedom destructive to social wel- 
fare.) 

4. Education of sex—nowhere is the 
penalty of failure or indiscretion greater. 

5. Religious education—the ideal of 
personality should be taught. 

With this hasty survey of the impor- 
tance of character education in the junior 
high school we will pass to the considera- 
tion of a practical program. 


A Practical Program for the Junior 
High School 

In 1922 the Committee on Character 
Education reported to the National Edu- 
cational Association their conviction: 

1. That the course of study and ac- 
tivities of the school should be so or- 
ganized as to realize in both theory and 
practice all the objectives of character 
education. (In order to do this they ad- 
vocated reconstruction of the school 
courses and definite moral study.) 
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2. That we recognize “Love of God 
and love of fellow-men as an axiomatic 
basis of the moral life.” 

3. That all teachers should be as de- 
liberately instructed in the fundamentals 
of ethics as they are in the fundamentals 
of their mother tongue. 

The final report of the same committee 
in 1925 emphasizes the following points: 

1. The process of character education 
takes place through development and 
organization of the natural powers of the 
child; this development and organization 
is greatly accelerated by concentrating 
the energies of the individual upon the 
realization of a life-purpose. 

2. Conscious intervention in the pro- 
cess of character education is concerned 
with the positive development of per- 
sonality. 

3. In the process of character devel- 
opment in the schools curricular mate- 
rials and classroom methods best contrib- 
ute towards the ends of character edu- 
cation when they are purposeful to the 
pupils and are at the same time socially 
valuable. 

4. Best character education results in 
school community life where the pupils 
participate in the responsibilities of man- 
aging their community life. 

5. If society is to attain satisfactory 
results in character education it must 
devise ways and means of enlisting the 
most capable young people who have 
teaching personalities. 

The author has endeavored, in formu- 
lating a program, to work in accordance 
with these last two reports. 

In order to agree with the general 
terminology on this subject the program 
referred to will deal first with formal or 
direct moral education and then with the 
incidental means of character education 
at the junior high school’s disposal. The 
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latter phrase is somewhat misleading but 
is currently used. By “incidental means” 
is meant anything aside from a definite 
course in morals, even though these 
means are as vital to the problem as is 
the definite course. Character education 
is a broader term than moral instruction, 
and many things in the school contribute 
to it. All must be considered. 

A. Formal moral education. 

In the United States one of the diffi- 
culties in formal moral instruction has 
been the lack of text-books. As I said 
before, the American ideal is concrete 
teaching by definite example, and the 
text-books of Europe are not fitted to 
our needs. This phase of the question of 
education is especially noticeable in the 
junior high school and here if anywhere 
should be placed a formal course in 
morals. Where taught, morals have 
been commonly considered a subject for 
the lower grades. But even as the study 
of English begins with the beginning of 
a child’s life, so surely should morals, 
which train for present and later social 
and spiritual reactions. But we do not 
stop English with the 6th grade, why 
should we morals? As I have already 
pointed out, a considerable burden is 
placed upon the junior high school in 
this problem. Surely, the adolescent 
with his awakening and deepening phys- 
ical, emotional, volitional and intellectual 
nature is in greater need of moral train- 
ing than an individual at any other stage 
‘of development. For these reasons the 
junior high school must and rightly 
should carefully consider its moral ob- 
ligations to its adolescent pupil. He must 
be taught how to use his greater freedom 
of thought and conduct, and how better 
than through ethical teaching? 

It has already been said that where 
formal moral instruction is given it is 
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highly favored by the faculty, and where 
unknown only is in disfavor. This 
speaks well for the movement. It has 
only to educate the educated and its end 
will be assured. Let a few of those who 
have proved its worth speak for them- 
selves. 

Professor Frank Chapman Sharp of 
Wisconsin reports the use of his “Man- 
ual of Moral Instruction” for the Se- 
nior class of the Menominee High 
School, Wisconsin. He says that al- 
though the subject is elective, it is taken 
by most of the students. It deals with 
the means to success, and what consti- 
tutes true success in life. The results 
have been highly gratifying.** 

Mr. Massillon Cassidy, Superintendent 
of Schools of Lexington, Ky., tells of the 
plan followed there, widely known as the 
“Golden Deeds” plan. Adopted twenty- 
three years ago it is still working with 
success, so Mr. Cassidy thinks.** Various 
character traits are discussed in the 
classroom. Each pupil endeavors to no- 
tice and report deeds illustrative of the 
trait discussed. These deeds are also 
considered in the classroom and credit 
assigned to the one reporting them. He 
keeps a written record of his reports and 
for the best “Book of Golden Deeds” a 
prize is offered. Biography is largely 
used by the teacher also to call attention 
to the various traits. In other words 
it is a case of “teaching by example.” 
Where such a system exists in the grades 
it can profitably be carried over into the 
junior high school. Some junior high 
schools, however, will find the plan of 
Salt Lake City better suited to their 
needs. 


_14N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1909, 
p. 141-145. 

15N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1920, 
p. 523-525. 
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Ernest A. Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools in Salt Lake City, Utah, dis- 
cussed the system in use there before 
the National Educational Association in 
1920.*° By law the schools’ enrollment 
is for twelve months in the year and the 
pupils are supervised both at school and 
at their summer work up to the age of 
eighteen. In the elementary schools of 
this city moral and civic instruction is 
given. Hutchin’s code already referred 
to, with its Ten Laws of a Good Amer- 
ican is memorized. In the junior high 
school each pupil fills out the score card 
of the Good Junior Citizen judging him- 
self, and the teacher is guided by the 
score. 

Examples could be multiplied but these 
suffice to show that definite moral in- 
struction is feasible for the junior high 
school. Next, when and how should 
it be offered? (It goes without say- 
ing that only exceptionally fine teachers 
are qualified for the work;—that is a 
problem we shall consider later.) Since 
the course in morals is not an exploratory 
course, it cannot be placed in the 7th 
grade only. It must run through the 7th, 
8th and 9th grades as a required subject. 
The time given it will vary as conditions 
allow from one or two hours a week to 
a full five-period course. This applies 
only when space can be made in the al- 
ready overcrowded program of studies 
for another required subject. 

In many instances the administrator 
will find it impracticable to place a 
course in morals among the required 
courses in the regular program. If his 
school is small, he may utilize some of 
the time daily for a “morning exercise” 
or an assembly period. Ethical talks can 
here be given, and a real class in morality 


16N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1920, 
p. 471-474. 
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offered with the pupils hardly bei: 
conscious of the fact. One caution mv 
ever be kept in mind: “Teaching me 
als does not mean being didactic.” T 
idea which M. M. George uses in h 
“Character Building” has a bit of val 
able advice for the administrator wl 
must use this plan: “Have a month 
theme and dwell on all its aspects.” 

In the larger school this scheme is n 
practicable because of the number 
Wherever the “Home Room” organiz 
tion is present, the problem is solve 
for the home-room teacher is usually be 
able to grasp the needs of her pupils ar 
meet their problems with right solution 
Her office has often been under-est 
mated—here is a chance for its exalt 
tion. 

This is not a text-book on morals ¢ 
the author might endeavor to point ot 
some other ways and means. The pu 
pose of this article is fulfilled, howeve: 
if it aids a little in pointing out possibil: 
ties. 

B. Incidental Means. 

Whether or not formal moral instruc¢ 
tion is given in the junior high schoo 
characters must be builded, and are, eve: 
though unconsciously. The fact that ; 
course in morals is offered is no excusi 
for neglecting other means of aiding th 
production of true, strong manhood an 
womanhood. If a definite course is no 
offered, all the more reason for empha 
sizing these other and primary means. 

Among these means are (1) the gen 
eral spirit of the school, (2) the pupi 
activities, (3) the regular course of 
study, and (4) the teacher. The genera 
spirit of the school—the esprit the corp: 
—that we must realize as a characte 
building force. Many factors contribute 
to it; for example the appearance of the 
building and classrooms; the clean, sant- 
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tary, effective houses in which the pupils 
live their school-community life. The 
discipline and routine of the school have 
their part, the work of both the good ad- 
ministrator and the good teacher. If ev- 
erything runs smoothly, without friction 
but with evident order, it will necessarily 
induce well-ordered lives on the part of 
the pupils. What does all this mean? It 
means 

1. A just and wise administration. 

2. A fair but effective discipline. 

3. Good teaching of the regular 
school subjects. 

4. A spirit of work not commonly 
found in the junior high school. 

5. The cultivation through these 
means of a mind habitually attentive, a 
spirit possessed with the ideas of fair 
lay, and honest work, and a clean phys- 
ical self. 

One of the most effective as well as 
the most easily ill-used powers in the ju- 
mior high school is the student himself. 
In the student activities then is the pos- 
sibility of great moral education. In 
them the pupil meets the problems of a 
orporate life, he realizes his obligation 
0 others, and, by his very activity, he in- 
erests himself in giving help. A caution 
ere may be given. We are too apt in 
he junior high school to think that ex- 
erience alone will teach our pupils; 
sometimes they need more than experi- 
ence, they need interpretation of exper- 
A concrete example will illus- 
tate what I mean. “James Reynolds 
as disappointed in playing football. He 
ished to be the star player, and when 
proved unable to gain that place, he 
came angry and refused to play at all. 
ne of his teachers, noticing the scene, 
persuaded James to take part in a dra- 
atic production. An important part 
as assigned to him, and he played it 
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well. After the final production the 
teacher asked James about being the 
star of the cast. “Was he proud of it? 
Did he feel that he made the play?” 
Why no, all the players had helped. 
Then the teacher pressed the lesson 
home. “How had it been on the football 
field ?” 

Of the many examples of pupil activ- 
ities that present themselves I will only 
mention a few. First we have the reg- 
istration of pupils by pupils. This plan 
has been tried in the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, as a means of 
creating school spirit, responsibility, 
courtesy to others and friendliness. The 
newcomers are registered alphabetically, 
and the reception committee is composed 
of pupils. They show the newcomers 
what to do, show them over the building, 
interest them in the clubs, etc., and wel- 
come them as equals to their future alma 
mater. 

After entrance into school pupil par- 
ticipation in school affairs should be 
continued. I merely mention the clubs 
so customary for the junior high school 
—they are an important help and are of- 
ten and adequately discussed. I should, 
however, like to consider pupil partici- 
pation in the assembly and the unsuper- 
vised study period. The same principles 
work in both, co-operative with each 
other and with the teacher, responsibility, 
honesty, loyalty. Personal preferences 
are laid aside for the good of the group 
and the upholding of right standards. 

Self-organized group-work is another 
means of training for citizenship and for 
character (the two are often intermin- 
gled). The Ethical Culture School, New 
York City, tells of one of its 8-A classes 
spending a summer in the country rais- 
ing food. When the pupils reported the 
affair in the school paper—which, by the 
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way is another aid to character education 
—they acknowledged the benefit they had 
obtained by co-operation. 

I have left self-government till the 
last. It is really a disciplinary problem 
in part, but it also deals with student 
participation in school affairs. True 
self-government is what James Y. Joy- 
ner is describing when he says: 

“From the very nature of a democ- 
racy, all authority must be derived from 
the consent of the governed and must 
be exercised for the benefit of the gov- 
erned. Education that provides 
preparation for democracy must lay 
special emphasis upon the distinctive 
principles and the distinctive virtues de- 
manded for efficient democratic govern- 
ment. Every public school in 
America, therefore, should be a place 
for the inculcation of democratic princi- 
ples and for the cultivation of democratic 
virtues (school itself a democracy). 

“Self-reliance, self determina- 
tion, self-direction, self-restraint, self- 
government are individual virtues most 
essential to the successful exercises of 
the privileges of political self-govern- 
ment and for the proper restraint of the 
freedom of democracy. Co-operation, 
team-work for the common good, con- 
sideration for the rights of others, tol- 
erance of the rights of others, freedom 
and independence of thought, and 
prompt obedience to properly constituted 
authority are other virtues, the cultiva- 
tion of which is an essential part of prep- 
aration for citizenship in a democ- 
racy 2% 

In other words self-government means 
the sharing of the responsibilities of the 
school community, and, whether that 
sharing be through the form of a school 


17N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1916, 
p. 79-82. 
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city or what not it should accomplis 
character education. Only remembe 
that it can never be given to pupils, tk 
step must be desired by them. As M 
Carr says'® it must not be too expensiv: 
require too much time from school worl 
but it must deal with proper standards c 
conduct and business methods. 

We come now to the old, old idea ¢ 
teaching morals through the regula 
school subjects, and at once someone say 
“Oh, yes, that means English and His 
tory again.” Yes, it means that bt 
much more. It means every subject i 
the curriculum—both its subject matte 
and the method of teaching it. Remen 
ber it is not necessary to “tag” a moré 
but never be afraid to create ideal 
Since you have heard of English an 
History so often, suppose we take ther 
first. Here are a few dont’s for th 
social studies : 

1. Don’t point a moral by presentin 
a fact unwarranted by sound scholarshiy 

2. Don’t call history “the biographie 
of great men” nor place all the emphasi 
on “mass action.” 

3. Don’t over-emphasize the  ecc 
nomic interpretation or minimize th 
force of ideals. 

Take David S. Muzzey’s advice o 
that last: “It is not kings and dynastie: 
campaigns and statutes, that we have t 
study primarily, but problems ; and prot 
lems are history in the making. Unles 
the historians can find the moral probler 
in the event of the past, he is dealin 
with dry bones.”?° 

The Committee on the Reorganizatio 
of Secondary Education gives some va! 
uable suggestions as to ethical lessons i 
social studies that I may briefly summat 
ize: 
~48N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 191 


p. 351-377. 
19Muzzey—Ethical Values in History. 
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1. Conceptions of social heredity. 

Example—the ships arriving in James- 
town, Va. in 1619 with its first cargo of 
slaves—the effect. 

2. Social progress. 

Prevailing practices are not always 
right and yet we must never minimize 
the good in present institutions for “A 
dwarf perched upon the shoulders of a 
giant” sees farther than a giant does; 
but he should remember why. 

3. Liberty means participation in 
common duties, not enjoyment of pri- 
vileges ; equality means equality of pos- 
sibility, not of intelligence, character or 
power. 

4. Respect for superiority. 

Superiority in ability and possibility in 
the undeveloped. 

5. Sympathetic appreciation of na- 
tional ideals other than our own. 

6. Study of biography. 

7. Group life: ways of earning a liv- 
ing; social classes, their conflicts and ad- 
justments, attitudes: towards those who 
differ—tolerance, intolerance, democratic 
appreciation and encouragement; patri- 
otism and changes in the conception of 
loyalty ; science—relating to health, in- 
dividual transportation, social inter- 
course, war and peace, education, chang- 
ing moral standards. 

Literature has all the values of the so- 
cial studies and we may perhaps pass 
over it, with the advice to remember that 
it is first of all to be enjoyed and then to 
be criticized in the light of its best defi- 
nition “Literature is the true interpreta- 
tion of life in lasting words.” Composi- 
tion is so often omitted that I should 
like to say three things concerning it. 
First, it consists of the efficient impart- 
ing of ideas to others. The pupil may 
thus learn to be honest with himself re- 
alizing his own limitations. Second, it 
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teaches one to take the point of view of 
others. Third, the teacher should instill 
a new principle into oral contests. They 
are not held in order that one person 
may win, but in order that the truth may 
be clarified in the minds of the audiences. 

For the ethical value of foreign lan- 
guage I refer you to English Literature 
and from there to the social studies, 
with two additions: inculcate respect for 
other nations, and in translations, re- 
sponsibility for reporting what another 
person says correctly both in letter and 
in spirit. 

In the Natural Sciences correlate the 
lessons with History; teach new biogra- 
phies—not those of warriors ; show what 
truth really means; and teach the “im- 
portance of open-minded investment, 
need of reserving judgment, duty of re- 
porting observation accurately.” Science 
in any form is one of the best devices to 
teach truth of which I know. Mathe- 
matics falls in the same sphere with its 
text-book comprising contributions from 
many countries, and requiring proof. 

And now we come to subjects not 
commonly considered of great value for 
moral teaching. Let me give you in 
brief the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education. First—household arts 
may show: 

1. The place of the home in history. 

2. The social forces effecting the 
home (urbanization, etc.) 

3. Responsibility of the consumer. 

4. Co-operative societies. 

5. Extravagance and thrift. 

6. That beauty stimulates, luxury en- 
ervates. 

7. Health problems. 

Second, the fine arts and music may 
help to 

1. A worthy use of leisure. 
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2. Satisfy the distinct craving of the 
adolescent for beauty. 

3. Draw analogies between beauty 
and noble living. 

4. Teamwork through group activi- 
ties in music and dramatization. 

Third, vocational guidance and educa- 
tion can 

1. Combat false notions of greater 
merit of the “gentlemanly” callings. 

2. Give compelling motives for en- 
tering upon the daily studies in the right 
spirit. 

3. Emphasize not quickness but care- 
ful training. 

4. Stress the varying points-of-view 
of: (1) Employers and employed (both 
the servants of the society), 

5. Show that making a living should 
help not hinder the making of lives. 

And lastly—physical education gives 
great opportunity to show that 

1. Physical and moral vigor are in- 
timately connected. 

2. We must not be too eager for vic- 
tories. 

3. We are helped by it to self-control, 
self-discipline and self-confidence. 

And with the true physical education 
the problem of sex hygiene becomes 
merely one item of self-control. 

The last force and the force most 
frequently acknowledged to be the 
greatest of all in character education is 
the teacher. Everything that has gone 
before this point hinges upon it. The 
teacher’s personality is the most potent 
factor for good or bad in the school— 
and this because of the power of example 
and the adolescent’s tendency to hero- 
worship and imitation. Moral influence 
and character cannot be divorced. 

A law was suggested many years ago 
which should be well today: “No man or 
woman shall enter here (the school) as 
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a teacher, whose character and life ar 
not fit models for the young to copy.” ~ 
need scarcely continue this discussion fox 
surely you agree with me. Here is jus’ 
one example of countless numbers whict 
show the influence of teachers. — 

Mr. H. H. Cummings makes this re: 
mark concerning Latter Day Saints, 
Schools of Salt Lake City, Utah, oi 
which he was formerly superintendent. 
“Of the 400 teachers in the schools with 
which I have the honor to be connected, 
three fourths of whom are males, not one 
smokes; as a consequence not 1% of the 
boys smoke after attending a_ short 
time.”?° Listen to that, city, county anc 
local school men! 

Jessie Gray, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, of- 
fers as a remedy for the crime wave, 
“We must select teachers more wisely 
—not allow all who will to be trained, 
but those whose lives have shown prep- 
aration for the rare privileges of ‘ex- 
ampling’ the youth. Those finer souls 
in our high schools who are thorough, 
earnest, who scorn to cheat either them- 
selves or others, who are industrious, 
unselfish, good to live with. Mark them 
as educators and select them for the fin- 
est service that offers to humanity.’”? 

Let me quote again from the Commit- 
tee on Character Education.2” They are 
giving the requirements of training for 
a teachers who would teach morals. 

1. Study of the psychology and hy- 
giene of childhood and adolescence. 

2. Study of ethics with reference es- 
pecially to the nature of society and civ- 
ilization and the resulting moral obli- 
gations of the individual. The aim is to 


20N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1910, 
p. 180-185. 
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develop in the teacher high ideals and a 
ceen sense of social justice.) 

3. Study of character educational 
methods based upon an analysis of 
sharacter education objectives and their 
lunctions in the control of individual and 
sroup conduct. 

4. Planning of course of study and 
he organization of all school activities 
vith a view to their contributing most 
o the formation of personal and social 
labits in line with objectives. 
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5. Practice in applying objectives. 

6.. “Conduct clinics.” 

7. Self-government. 

8. Co-operation with family, church, 
civic and voluntary organizations. 

9. Church religious and moral in- 
structor. 

Train our teachers like this, add the 
endowment of a loving heart, a sympa- 
thetic spirit, and pure, clear Christian 
manhood or womanhood, and the prob- 
lem of the junior high school is solved. 


Revision of College Entrance Require- 
ments 


The Association at its meeting in 
March went on record again, by means 
of a formal resolution, in favor of 
having “the colleges included within the 
North Central territory revise their terms 
of admission in such a manner as to per- 
mit students to qualify for entrance on 
the basis of units of work, eleven or 
twelve in number, accomplished in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades or 
the last three grades of the secondary 


schools.” 


Furthermore, the Association voted to 
raise a committee whose function is to 
formulate a workable plan for the re- 
statement of entrance requirements in 
terms of the senior high school. 


This committee will report in March, 


1927. 
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The Project Method in Education 


LEONA SPIELMAN, Anprian, MICHIGAN 


We are living today in a great transi- 
tion period. It is a period in which new 
inventions and new ideas are coming to 
us thick and fast. Into whatever field 
we tuitn we can witness a change from 
the old mode of procedure. So in the 
field of education. Today in the light of 
all our modern psychology and _ philos- 
ophy we are holding up to ridicule some 
of the educational ideas held by people 
a generation or two ago. Even our 
mothers and fathers can tell us of peda- 
gogues who “ruled with an iron hand,” 
grave disciplinarians, who with a blow 
of the fist or a crack of the rod meted 
out punishments to wayward pupils 
whose slowness may have been due to 
regressive eye movements, faulty vision 
of some sort, or other physical defect; 
whose sole idea of education seemed to 
have been to make school work as dry 
and uninteresting as possible, in order 
that disciplinary value might be gained 
thereby ; who drilled on the fundamentals 
with a rigidity that shocks the minds of 
eur modern free thinkers. We look back 
over these days and we wonder how 
teachers and instructors could have been 
so devoid of educational “sense.” We 
are so far removed from such methods 
and the pendulum has swung so far to 
the other extreme that it is natural for 
stich a reaction. Nevertheless, in dis- 
cussing our present educational methods, 
there is one thing we must keep upper- 
most in our minds. Naturally we are 
partial to the present, but we should not 
be unmindful of the fact that someday 
we, too, will be termed “out-of-date.” 


We should not be too dogmatically sure 
of ourselves and our modern ideas. We 
must have a respect for the past as we 
expect future generations to have re» 
spect for us. 

Today in our effort to direct the edu~ 
cational trend to the other extreme we 
hear much of the project method as it is 
being carried out in school work. It is 
a method which has been used during the 
past two or three years, but only very 
recently have we come to know it as the 
“project method.” It has been carried! 
out with much success in some of our 
widely known High Schools, and is a 
movement which is rapidly gaining in 
popularity and promises great returns 
for the future. In so far as any system 
succeeds it must be based on some sound 
philosophy of life. Only when it has its 
foundations there will it be secure. That 
is the reason why we may be reasonably 
sure of our project method and depend 
upon its being a corner stone in the edu- 
cational structure. It does rest on a 
sound philosophy. 

When we think of the word “project” 
itself, we must think of it in terms of its 
Latin derivation, i. e. pro-ject from pro 
and iaceo, in the sense of something 
being projected or thrown forward, 
thrown forward into the future. In the 
word is the idea of something purposed. 
Some end lies in the future for which we 
are laboring in the present to achieve. 

Now this purposeful activity is one 
of the peculiar characteristics of a hu- 
man life. Herein lies the one great 
reason whereby man takes precedence 
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over the animal. The animal is wafted 
along by Fate and has no control over his 
future behavior. He struggles along by 
the trial and error process ; he establishes 
habits, but in no wise is he capable of 
executing purposive behavior. The mind 
of man, however, possessed of that theo- 
logical or purposive outlook, anticipates 
the future in the light of past experience 
and governs his present actions. In short, 
he makes effects precede and determine 
their causes, 

Not only is purposive activity the pe- 
culiar characteristic of human life, but it 
is the typical unit of the worthy life. 
Not that all purposes are good but that 
worthy life consists of purposive activity 
and not of mere drifting. We scorn the 
man who passively accepts whatever 
Fate wafts to his doors. We admire the 
man who is master of his fate, who sets 
out in life with a definitely defined goal, 
with far-reaching purposes and then di- 
rects all of his actions to the end of at- 
taining them. A man who so habitually 
regulates his life, along worthy social 
aims, meets at once the demands of 
practical efficiency, and is our ideal of a 
fine democratic citizen. 

As purposive activity is the typical 
unit of the worthy life, so also should it 
be the typical unit of our school life. At 
present educators are primarily con- 
cerned with relating education to life. 
What is our educational process for? 
To discipline pupils and to cram them 
full with an incredible amuont of form- 
ulae, theories, and meaningless facts? 
Such was the old idea. But for us today 
the fundamental meaning of education 
must be stated in terms of its Latin 
derivation, i. e. e-duco to lead 
out. Truly then, our primary duty as 
teachers and educators is to be loyal to 
the meaning of the word; to lead our 
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children out; to help them to discover 
their latent possibilities; to develop 
them to be well-rounded worthy citizens ; 
in short to make them useful 
and happy. 

In days not altogether past, emphasis 
was placed almost, if not entirely, upon 
subject matter. A systematic orgniza- 
tion of material was presented and it was 
the duty of the teacher to see that it was 
mastered by the pupil. Whether it was 
interesting to him or not was of no con- 
cern. He was merely the victim. No 
thought was given to his inner make-up, 
his thoughts, his interests, his emotions. 
Surely school was not making him happy 
and it is even doubtful in some cases 
whether it was helping him to be useful. 

Only recently have we begun to study 
child-psychology, the instincts and emo- 
tions of the child, his physcial and men- 
tal make-up. Now educators are insist- 
ing that emphasis be placed upon the 
child. The cry is that we teach children, 
not subject-matter. It is our duty to 
Prepare our pupils to be truly worthy 
citizens, and, as Briggs says, “to prepare 
our students to do better the things which 
they would do anyway.” We must pre- 
pare them to live. One of John Dewey’s 
world known educational slogans is “We 
learn to do, by doing,” and there is cer- 
tainly no room to doubt its validity. 
The only practical and economical way 
to learn to do a thing is actually to do it. 
If our educational process is to make 
future worthy citizens practice must be 
started during school years. We must 
teach our children to live to live 
well, and they must be given this prac- 
tical training in school life. In other 
words we must identify education with 
life. Now if purposive activity is the 
unit of a worthy life, then To BASE EDU- 
CATION ON PURPOSEFUL ACTS OR THE 
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PROJECT METHOD IS EXACTLY TO CARRY 
OUT THIS IDENTIFICATION. 

A second reason why the project 
method is one of great promise is be- 
cause it utilizes and directs into proper 
channels certain fundamental instincts. 
Human instincts are the great driving 
forces of the race. They are great main- 
springs of action. Why is it that chil- 
dren will labor to the point of exhaus- 
tion, making a snow house, digging a 
trench, or painting a wall as Mark Twain 
informs us about Tom Sawyer? Surely 
these things are tasks, and if they were 
ordered to be done it would only be 
with the most painful effort that they 
would even be attempted. What is the 
reason for such overflowing energy? In- 
stincts. As Professor McDougall says: 
“They (instincts) determine the end of 
all activities and supply the driving 
power by which all mental activities are 
sustained; and all the complex intellec- 
tual apparatus of the most highly devel- 
oped mind is but a means toward these 
ends, is but the instrument by which 
these impulses seek their satisfaction, 
while pleasure and pain do but serve 
to guide them in their choice of means. 

Take away these instinctive dis- 
positions with their powerful impulses 
and the organism would become incapa- 
ble of activity of any kind it would lie 
inert and motionless like a wonderful 
clockwork whose mainspring had been 
removed or a steam engine whose fires 
had been drawn.” 

From Prof. Lawrence A. Averill in his 
book on Educational Psychology we read 
the importance of basing education on 
these instincts. “The instincts comprise 
the original motive power of the whole 
learning process. Children are after all 
but restless steam engines, whose throt- 
tles are the instincts: open them a little 
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and the steam rushes into the cylinders, 
causing the wheels of action to revolve; 
pull them wide open and they spin madly 
ahead; neglect to open them and only 
some externally applied force will turn 
the wheels. Apply the metaphor; if we 
leave the instincts out of account in the 
teaching of children we shall be laboring 
with lifeless and inert people, whose 
self-propelling force is dead.” 


In project work we are utilizing these — 


instinctive urges. We have a _ vast 
amount of inherent energy expended for 
the attainment of some end, some pur- 
pose! What could be more satisfactory? 
Instinctive behavior directed toward 
some worthy end! Surely, a noble life is 
nothing more than that. 


The method is ~ 


based on such sound philosophy that it — 


is certain to be the greatest achievement 
in the field of education, if it is but car- 
ried out properly and wisely py instruc- 
tors. 

There are various kinds of projects 
which educators have recognized and 
also various conceptions as to what con- 
stitutes a real project. Many teachers 
fail to distinguish between a project and 
a mere problem. Usually the term pro- 
ject refers to a rather large unit of sub- 
ject matter a task which covers 
some rather lengthy period of time. The 
term problem usually has reference to 
work on a smaller scale. Several prob- 
lems or difficulties might arise in the 
working out of some project. Some, 
who fail to recognize the psychological 
element, think that any piece of work 
that is carried out is a project, regardless 
of whether the child wearies at the task 
or approaches it from the standpoint of 
dire compulsion. Kilpatrick, however, 
holds the psychological factor is an es- 
sential element in all learning processes. 
The child who approaches a piece of 
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work in an attitude of compulsion and 
weariness surely is not dominated by a 
clear, strong purpose, and this is one of 
the foundations of the project. This, 
therefore, should be the primary way in 
which it differs from any other piece of 
regular school work. “According as the 
animating purpose varies and increases 
in strength, the project approaches full- 
ness.” A hard and fast dividing line is 
impossible to fix but it is certain that the 
child must work with a certain amount 
of wholeheartedness or the project will 
fail to accomplish the end for which it 
was established. 

There are many different classifica- 
tions of projects. Professor Mendel E. 
Branom enumerates them as follows: 


A. Manual Projects. 


1. Learning to do. (skill). 

2. Learning to solve. (Interpreta- 
tion of a situation). 

B. Mental Projects. 

1. Informational. 

2. Interpretational. 

C. Emotional Projects. (In which 


desirable reaction is appreciation or de- 
sirable attitudes). 

1. Simple. 

2. Disconnected. 

3. Intellectualized. 

Manual projects involve manual labor. 
Any skill which is acquired like learning 
to cook, or sew, is a manual project pure 
and simple. Learning to solve a situation 
is another type of manual project. Life 
is full of such situations. A boy may 
earn how to make a kite that will fly, 

ra boat that will float. There are 
any situations that the farmer boy is 
alled upon to solve. He may set out to 
olve the problem of protecting the fruit 
rom undesirable birds, or of ridding his 
ome environment of flies or mosquitoes. 
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Mental projects are characterized by 
an absence of manual activity with em- 
phasis strictly on the intellect. A men- 
tal project may involve questions, exer- 
cises or problems or complex situations. 
If a boy has made a study of all the 
aspects of a garden, has planned out ev- 
ery step in advance and imaged it from 
beginning to end, he has solved a mental 
project. A landscape gardener plans out 
his entire job; an architect plans for his 
structure. These acts are purely mental ; 
the physical or manual activity follows. 

Mental projects also may involve inter- 
pretations of various situations . . . ap- 
preciation of various social questions, per- 
haps, as: “Is a league of nations under 
present conditions practicable?” or “Is 
prohibition desirable?” 

Emotional projects have their charac- 
teristic representation in music, litera- 
ture, and art. 

Harmonious situations have a simple 
reaction on the part of the person be- 
cause of unity of impression, mode, or 
arrangement of the parts of a picture, 
or a piece of music. 

Interrupted projects are similar to 
harmonious projects except that the even 
movement or impression is unexpectedly 
interrupted. In music, for example, a 
selection may be proceeding smoothly, 
and be suddenly interrupted to represent 
hoof beats of a galloping horse, or the 
breaking out of a battle. In art, the 
whole statue may harmonize with some 
special exception, as a statue of peace, 
for example, with a sword in hand. If 
a child appreciates the harmonious and 
disconnected projects, he is said to have 
an artistic nature. 

The intellectualized emotional project 
may resolve itself into a problem project. 
Some occasions may excite an instinctive 
response from the individual in such a 
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way that he adapts himself sympathetic- 
ally. In many instances a situation may 
arise that requires considerable thought 
in its artistic expression. The broader 
the experience of the individual, the 
greater the extent to which discrimina- 
tion may enter in. 

In carrying out project work in the 
class room, there are many things which 
must be considered. Above all it re- 
quires a skilled teacher, well versed in 
child psychology, with a knowledge of 
the field. The path is not so narrow and 
stereotyped that she will encounter Scylla 
by avoiding Charybdis but nevertheless a 
few points must be given attention. 

First, the teacher must understand the 
past experience of her pupils. She must 
know their mental progress, and present 
material for projects in accord with their 
past experience and knowledge. This 
material must not be too difficult or ad- 
vanced to quell curiosity, nor too easy 
and monotonous that it fails to arouse 
interest. 

Second, the teacher must adapt the 
work to the pupil’s environment, creating 
situations which have an immediate in- 
terest for him. 

Third, project material must be pre- 
sented in a maturing sequence. Projects 
must begin with the simple and move 
toward the complex. They should ad- 
vance in complexity with the maturity 
of the child. As the child matures and 
grows in breadth of view the material 
must ever be enriched and varied. 

Fourth, the teacher must be certain 
that the purpose really is in the minds of 
the pupils not just her own 
purpose carried out by them. If the pur- 
pose is in the teacher, the pupils will 
study and work only with the idea of 
pleasing her. Only in so far as the pu- 
pils manifest a purpose of their own does 
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the project work differ from the tradi- 
tional mode of class procedure. The 
project must be the pupils’, not the teach- 
er’s, and only by the fruits of their worly 
will she be able to judge. The teachew 
should create situations and stimulate the 
pupils. The pupils should formulate 
their own purpose, set up their own end 
This is the important factor. The end 
in one sense is the project. It stimulates 
zeal, determines the choice of means: 
and guides the activity. The end is the 
pupils’ lodestar. When they lose sigh? 
of it they are like mariners without a 
compass. 

Teachers have so well adapted this 
project method to class room work tha! 
there are many schools to which we may 
turn to witness a highly successful pro- 
cedure. The Panama Canal Project as 
worked out in an eighth grade class ir 
the Gatewood School, Seattle, Wash.. 
furnishes some valuable suggestions. 
The following is an excerpt from “The 
Panama Canal, an Eighth Grade Pro- 
ject,” by Worth McClure and Emma D. 
Stone, published in the Elementary, 
School Journal for April, 1921. 

“The building of a miniature Panamat 
Canal grew out of the eighth grade class: 
work in commercial and industrial geog- 
raphy. The group comprised thirty-five 
pupils, ranging in age from thirteen to) 
seventeen years. An engineering staff 
was selected to assume general charge of 
construction and planning. Instructions’ 
were brief and simple: a working plan’ 
must be drawn to scale and the modell 
constructed according to plans. The 
choice of a suitable scale was a problem’ 
in itself, and eventually three were found! 
necessary, one for the vertical plane, one 
for the horizontal and, in order that the 
completed model might function prop- 
erly, a third for the locks. Profile and 
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bird’s eye maps were drawn upon the 
blackboard. A special table twelve feet 
long was built for the exhibit. Sand was 
used for laying out the landscape, mod- 
eled after the blackboard plans. Next 
came the problem of making the canal, 
the lakes and the oceans hold water. 
Manual arts clay was tried and found 
unsuitable. Concrete work was consid- 
ered but given up. Finally, parowax 
proved an adequate water-proofing sub- 
stance when applied to the moist clay, 
and held twenty-five gallons of bounding 
main in its proper place! Before the 
locks themselves were started a trip was 
taken to the Lake Washington canal for 
the purpose of studying real locks in 
operation. 

The first set of locks built proved a 
dismal failure, owing to the fact that the 
water loosened the cement on the rubber 
gate hinges and the vertical edges where 
they met in closing. It was also discov- 
ered that despite the application of sev- 
| eral packages of parowax, the bed of the 
canal and lakes still leaked. The engin- 
eers tested out new expedients. Woolen 
felt was ultimately found to be superior 
to rubber on the locks, while to meet the 
leak problem troughs were devised and 
set up in the proper places under the 
lakes and the seas to conduct the seepage 
safely into the drain bucket. It was dis- 
| covered when testing day came that the 
_water discharged into the ocean from the 
locks, automatically taken care of at 
Panama, must, owing to the smallness 
of the model, have some supplementary 
receptacle. A waste pipe was therefore 
inserted in the rim of the Atlantic and 
another in the Pacific. These pipes led 
| by a small gas hose into the drain bucket. 

After the topographical features had 
all been carefully modeled, according to 
the blackboard plans, several essential 
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improvements suggested themselves. 
Among these were the item of vegetation, 
the provision of real boats for demon- 
stration purposes, the coloring of the wa- 
ter to the requisite blue of the tropics, 
and the drawing of a map of the isthmus 
whereby it could be easily explained why 
the east end of the canal empties into the 
Pacific instead of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Considerable time was spent by the 
seven girls in the research into the vege- 
tation of the Canal Zone, after which the 
covering of hills and vales with appro- 
priate verdure was begun. For palm 
trees, Equisetum in vegetative state was 
found to be a fairly accurate substitute ; 
madrona twigs served for rubber trees; 
several varieties of moss from the deep 
woods represented overhanging growths 
on the shore of Gatun Lake; grass tufts 
represented pineapple plantations. 

The provision of real boats for towing 
through the locks, as well as actual means 
of towing, were highly fascinating prob- 
lems. Several diminutive models of ocean 
liners were constructed painted with 
care and provided with anchor equip- 
ment. The “electric mules” of the Canal 
Zone were reluctantly omitted on account 
of the time and materials required for 
construction, and a simple towing device 
was used. Innumerable problems con- 
tinually sugested themselves up to the 
very last day of the year, and it appeared 
that the daily discovery of new chal- 
lenges like these made the interest in- 
crease constantly. 

The initial demonstration was given to 
the pupils of the room only. Entirely 
without direction from the teacher, the 
four engineers apportioned the informa- 
tion which they had gathered or which 
had been given to them by other pupils, 
and presented it in four speeches. These 
covered the following topics: the history 
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of the canal; the geography of the Canal 
Zone; operation of the canal; and the 
passage of the locks. The girls took 
turns in describing the vegetation. The 
pupils had been accustomed to socialized 
recitations, and were consequently well 
practised in topical discussion. Any in- 
accurate statement from a_ speaker 
brought prompt correction at the conclu- 
sion of his speech. 

The fame of the project, of course, 
grew, and other rooms made requests to 
be permitted to attend a demonstration. 
Finally, arrangements were for the en- 
tire school, group by group, to wit- 
ness a demonstration of the fascinating 
project. Interest and pride in the 
achievement were intense.” 

No one can doubt that this was a val- 
uable piece of work. The interest in the 
project was so intense that the teacher 
tells us the boys and girls were at work 
before eight o’clock in the morning and, 
on many an afternoon, were still busy 
at five o’clock, while many had actually 
to be sent home. It seems almost unbe- 
lievable that children should have been 
sent home from school because of over- 
zealousness. It seems even more so 
when we know that formal lessons were 
to be prepared as usual and that any de- 
linquency was to be made good regard- 
less of whether due to over devotion to 
the project or not. 

Such is the outcome of work when it 
is properly motivated and based on fun- 
damental instincts. What an incredible 
amount of energy expended for the at- 
tainment of some worth while project! 
Here in this Panama Canal project the 
children actually saw the practical value 
of what they were doing. It is as J. K. 
VanDenberg says: “We must not be 
content with simply selecting and assign- 
ing school work which we as individuals 
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believe will make our pupils ‘do bettew 
the things they will do anyway’ but we 
must never forget that until we have 
convinced our pupils that our assign- 
ments will have this ultimate value we 
have done only half our work as teach. 
€FS.f us We must make plain the 
usefulness of our subject.” 

The children here were actually en- 
gaged in a valuable constructive prob- 
lem. They investigated facts, chose and 
rejected materials, always with the enc 
of a completed and tangible production 
in view. 

Next the project challenged the re- 
sourcefulness, originality, and ingenuity 
of the pupils. Here was a definite prob- 
lem, the solution of which depended upon: 
their abilities. The concrete situation ap- 
pealed to their inventiveness and they 
worked with an unlimited eagerness. It 
challenged their curiosity and they were 
anxious to know the “why” of things. 

Closely allied to the expression of 
one’s ingenuity is the pride that comes 
from successful achievement oe 
the feeling of self-satisfaction which is 
one of the most powerful driving forces 
in life. There was a desire for social 
approval which comes from having con- 
tributed something worth while and re- 
ceiving praise from one’s fellows. What 
happiness these youngsters must have 
experienced when they viewed the fin- 
ished product! On a smaller scale these 
young builders experienced the same 
feelings that General Goethals himself 
felt when he viewed the mature fruits of 
his labors in the Canal Zone. 

Finally, the project united the pupils 
in a community of effort which would 
have been impossible in any text book 
study of the problem. Everyone had a 
vital bit to contribute and at the same 
time everyone had in mind the problems 
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of everyone else. It was an excellent 
experiment in team work, and it fur- 
nished valuable training for future citi- 
zenship. One of the great problems to 
be learned in school life is how to co- 
operate with people and work together 
as a booster for some common end. 

We see then that the success of this 
project was dependent upon several in- 
stinctive forms of response which it util- 
ized, as for instance: the thirst for ac- 
tivity, the thirst to collect or amass, the 
desire to construct, the desire to investi- 
gate, and the craving for the companion- 
ship and stimulus of the group. 

All the original equipment of instinc- 
tive thirsts, as we have said above, repre- 
sent the great basic mainsprings of ac- 
tion and it is only when the educative 
process is based on such instinctive re- 
sponses that we have pupils entering into 
their work wholeheartedly, and with un- 
limited enthusiasm. 

At no time in the life of the pupil is 
such motivation as necessary as in the 
Junior High School period. Projects are 

being adapted to every grade of school 
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work, from the early elementary grades 
to advanced grades and college work, but 
it appears to me that at no time are they 
as essential as during adolescence, and 
at no time are they actually as popular. 
T. H. Briggs says: “It can be safely 
asserted that more project teaching may 
be found today in the Junior High 
School than in any higher institutions 
(except the graduate law school).” It is 
essential that the budding interests of the 
adolescent be awakened and directed. He 
is undergoing a great physical and men- 
tal change and he should be given the 
utmost care. Every effort should be 
made to make school work realistic and 
concrete to him. It must make an ap- 
peal to him, or his interests will lie dor- 
mant and he will have a desire to “Quit” 
as soon as he has reached the age limit. 
At no time is the mind of a human being 
more plastic and receptive and it is the 
ideal time to present not only manual but 
intellectual and emotional projects. The 
teacher should be on the alert to create 
project situations in every field. 


The official announcements are out to 
the effect that the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals will be 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, February 
24-26, 1927; the Superintendents’ Divi- 
sion of the N. E. A., together with other 
allied associations, will be held at Dallas, 
Texas, February 27-March 4; and the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will be held at 
Chicago, Illinois, March 17-19. 
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The Second Annual Meeting of the Associatio 
By GEORGE N. CARMAN, 


Lewis INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


The meeting was held at the Lewis 
Institute, February 12 and 13, 1897; 
President Adams of the University of 
Wisconsin presiding. In his opening ad- 
dress President Adams said: 

“There are two educational needs in 
this country of consummate importance. 
The first is the most general and the 
most thorough possible training of those 
who by their elevated professional posi- 
tions are to be, and must be, the guides 
and leaders of public opinion; and the 
other is the great truth that the very 
highest service that the common schools 
can render is to teach the masses 
of the people how to recognize, how 
to choose and how to follow those 
who by a wise and comprehensive 
education have been fitted for lead- 
ership. Let us ever keep in mind the 
fact that this country was not founded 
and our institutions were not organized 
by the skill that comes from the common 
schools. It was great learning and great 
wisdom and great character that gave us 
the constitution and the marvelous or- 
ganization of that government of which 
we are so justly proud. It is only by the 
same means that these benign institutions 
are to be perpetuated and strengthened ; 
and it is because of this fact that what- 
ever other necessities temporarily con- 
front us, every grade of education from 
the lowest up to the highest must have 
the constant and unwearying support 
and encouragement of all the forces of 
the state and nation.” 

The executive committee submitted 
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four resolutions for discussion. The firs: 


resolution was: | 

“Resolved. That in the colleges, anw 
especially in the larger universities, thy 
tendency to intrust the freshmen class te 
inexperienced teachers, often inferior te 
those in the high schools, is a growing 
evil and ought to be checked; and that 
every college should provide for bring 
ing the freshmen as far as possible under 
the inspiring and encouraging influence 
of the best teachers in the institution. 

Principal French of Chicago intro- 
duced the discussion and was followed 
by Presidents Draper, Rogers, Canfield, 
Fisks, Harper, King, and Adams, Pro- 
fessor Beman, Principal Boltwood, and! 
Superintendent Nightengale. The reso- 
lution as finally passed read: 

“Resolved, That in our secondary 
schools, and schools of higher education, 
students in the first year, or freshman 
classes, should not be entrusted to in- 
experienced teachers; that where any 
distinction is necessary, such pupils even 
more than those in the higher classes 
should be brought under the inspiring 
and encouraging influence of the best 
teachers in the institution.” 

Professor James E. Russell of the 
University of Colorado opened the dis- 
cussion of the second resolution, which 
reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
association the tendency to multiply the 
number of short courses of study in the 
secondary schools is injurious and ought 
to be reversed ; that courses in secondary 
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schools should be the same for students 
who intend to go to college and for those 
who do not; and that the colleges and 
secondary schools represented in this as- 
sociation be and are hereby respectfully 
urged to co-operate for the furtherance 
of the ends sought:in this resolution. 

Following are quotations from Pro- 
fessor Russell’s address: 

“The question naturally arises, what 
are the main objects of the public high 
school? In answer it has been well said 
that its function is threefold: ‘To equip 
pupils for the business of life, to give a 
proper training to those who will teach 
in the common schools, and to prepare 
for college.’ As a public institution it 
can recognize no distinctions of class or 
sex; its doors are open to all who are 
qualified to enter. It exists for the pub- 
lic good, and merits public support only 
so long as it serves the common weal. 
As a school it is an educational institu- 
tion, and should subserve the true ends 
of all education. This resolution, as I 
conceive it, hinges on the meaning of ed- 
ucation and the worth of education to 
society. 

“Education is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. Popular disregard of 
this very patent distinction leads to end- 
less confusion in the consideration of 
pedagogical matters. College authorities 
and the framers of school curricula, 
when they put a premium on the mere 
knowledge of subjeits, are not wholly 
guiltless of promoting such misconcep- 
tions. State and society intensify the 
error when they permit considerations of 
civil and social rank to become identified 
with the completion of successive steps 
in the school curriculum. When intelli- 
gent people talk of getting their educa- 
tion at this or that institution, when our 
college students think more of passing 
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examinations and getting degrees than 
of their own mental development, it is 
little wonder that false ideas should 
arise, that the ends of education should 
become confounded with the means. 

“Tt is characteristic of secondary edu- 
cation, which properly begins somewhere 
in the grammar school and runs even into 
the college course, that it is always a 
preparation for independent work, 
whether it be in domestic life, in the 
trades, in business, in the professions, 
or in the university. This preparation 
consists, in the first place, of the devel- 
opment of the various powers of the in- 
dividual mind, the strengthening of the 
spiritual faculties in order that the stu- 
dent may attain his highest possibilities ; 
in the second place it involves general 
culture, race-knowledge, which the indi- 
vidual shares with others of his class in 
proportion as he is able to apprehend and 
interpret it; a third element is a body of 
specialized knowledge directed to definite 
ends, tools suited to the work that is to 
be done. 

“There are those, I well know, who, 
while proclaiming the gospel of formal 
discipline and assenting mildly to the 
proposition that general culture is a le- 
gitimate object of secondary school 
work, unhesitatingly relegate this busi- 
ness of making tools to trade and pro- 
fessional schools. The answer to such 
dogmatism is to be found in the fact 
that every step in the process of school- 
ing from the learning of the alphabet and 
the multiplication table to the Greek 
grammar and calculus furnishes a tool 
with which to perform new tasks. If 
mental discipline were the sole object of 
instruction, why not teach the game of 
chess in place of geometry, or Chinese 
instead of Latin? The best studies are 
those which serve all three ends—those 
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studies which discipline, liberalize and 
energize the mind. 

“It is obvious that the public high 
school, while aiming at mental discipline 
and general culture, must afford its 
pupils the means of doing that work 
which lies next to them. Hence the ob- 
ject of public school training, and in the 
long run the object of all education is not 
only to develop the various powers of 
the individual, but to enable him to co- 
operate with his fellows for the advance- 
ment of the common weal. Education is 
the development of the whole man—not 
merely of the intellectual side of him—- 
for that complete life which is found only 
in society. 

“Tf the position here taken is a tenable 
one it follows that the public high school 
should have more than a single course of 
study. Personal limitations, instincts 
and interests should be respected if the 
highest degree of mental development is 
to be attained; the needs of society 
should be regarded if the life work of 
the individual is to be made most effec- 
tive. The curriculum should be elastic 
enough to satisfy individual require- 
ments; broad enough to meet the de- 
mands of life. But life is no respectet 
of persons. One man merits as good 
preparations for his life work as an- 
other. The doctrine that all men are 
created equal, and that it is the business 
of the state to keep them so is as erro- 
neous in pedagogy as in political econ- 
omy. Men are not equal, to begin with, 
and they are certainly not all called upon 
to perform the same life tasks. Their 
school tasks, therefore, should be varied ; 
perhaps no two pupils require exactly 
the same general course of study. But 
in one respect the instruction of all 
should be the same, that is, im quality. 
And it is the quality of school work 
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nowadays which needs especially to b 
improved. It is this fact which, as 
understand it, is emphasized in the sec 
ond part of this resolution. 

“And, in conclusion, I wish to poin 
out that the resolution calls upon this as 
sociation to do something. It is our dut 
to strike, and strike home. But strik 
what? It is not uncommon for mortal 
to snap at the chain while disregardin; 
the power that binds. We are accus 
tomed to berate the stupidity of schoc 
boards and to deplore the low standard 
of public sentiment, but in my opinio: 
we would better look farther for th 
main cause. The chiefest sinners ar 
those august corporations known as col 
leges and universities, which, with Pto 
lemaic certitude that all the universe re 
volves about them as a center, persist 1 
defining education in terms of languag 
and literature and history and science am 
mathematics. Once secure from the uni 
versities the concession that any studen 
who has a thorough secondary educatiot 
will be permitted to pursue such ad 
vanced courses as he is qualified to enter 
the hostility of school boards and th 
aversion of public sentiment will speed 
ily disappear. Progress in educationa 
reform waits on the day when the highe 
institutions will condescend to take a fey 
lessons in modern psychology and mod 
ern sociology.” : 

The resolution was further discusse 
by President Canfield and Principa 
Butts of Michigan, who reminded th 
association that: 

‘“The ninety-eight teachers connecte 
with the Committee of Ten were unani 
mous in their decision that ‘every subjec 
in the secondary curriculum should b 
taught in the same way and to the sam 
extent to every pupil, regardless of hi 
destination or the length of his schoo 
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course.’ ” 

After thirty years, when Spanish 
seems to have largely displaced Latin, as 
well as French, German, and Greek, I 
am impressed with the importance of the 
contention of Chancellor MacLean: 

“Can we not all agree that psychology 
demands a prominence be given to lan- 
guage? We dare not here anticipate 
the discussion of the association. But in 
taking up language I wish that we might 
all agree, though I do not expect unani- 
mity, that Latin, to a certain extent what 
might be called a short course, should 
be required in all the courses in these 
schools. I am free to say that the exper- 
iment upon the prairies of Nebraska 
shows that we can get the indorsement 
of the superintendents and principals of 
that state for requiring Latin. This was 
not believed to be a possibility six years 
ago. It has found an efficient argument 
which appeals both to our boards and 
taxpayers. It is found to be cheaper to 
supply schools with good teachers in 
Latin than to supply schools with teach- 
ers in French or German. We have 
reached the point where people are will- 
ing to acknowledge that they cannot un- 
derstand English without some knowl- 
edge of the Latin elements of English. 
They dimly appreciate what they some- 
times call also the German element in 
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English. They dimly appreciate what 
you and I know, the inflected stage of 
our language, the old English stage. So 
they are willing to have something be- 
yond English, and they find it practical 
to have that something Latin. 

“Now let me take the step and say 
that Latin shall be the backbone of our 
linguistic work. I venture to say that 
if Nebraska can come up to this, certain- 
ly this middle West should be up.” 

After further discussion by Professor 
Coulter and Chamberlain, President 
Baker of Colorado and others, the sec- 
ond resolution was modified and passed 
as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
association the introduction of short 
courses in many subjects for the same 
pupils in secondary schools is not ped- 
agogical, and that the reverse plan ought 
to be adopted—fewer subjects, each 
adapted to the needs of the individual 
pupil and continued in every case at least 
one year; that instruction in secondary 
schools should be the same for students 
who intend to go to college and for those 
who do not; and that the colleges and 
secondary schools represented in this as- 
sociation be and are hereby respectfully 
urged to cooperate for the furtherance 
of the ends sought in this resolution. 
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Criticism of Present Day Educational Research 


Tueo. W. H. Irton, Proressor oF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY O F Missouri. 


At the outset, I should like to make 
it clearly known that I am in entire sym- 
pathy with those honest efforts in edu- 
cation which we call educational research, 
that I am, in fact, enthusiastic in advo- 
cating all attempts which may tend to 
acquaint us with the actual facts of our 
great educational enterprise, either of its 
administration or its actual educational 
functioning. So much do I recognize 
the worthwhileness of this rather new 
attack upon the solution of our educa- 
tional problems that I am not willing to 
permit it to degenerate into a mere su- 
perficial, fussing around with insignifi- 
cant, detached, unimportant details. 
There is a real danger that such a deter- 
ioration of the whole movement may re- 
sult. The only check or prevention con- 
sists in having those connected with the 
movement assume a sincere, self-critical 
attitude. It is far better that criticism 
should come from within the profession, 
from sympathetic and comprehending 
sources than that, by silently permitting 
further deterioration, we give an oppor- 
tunity for unsympathetic and uncompre- 
hending criticism from without the pro- 
fession. 

Most of the work in educational re- 
search is done in graduate schools of 
university colleges and schools of edu- 
cation. There it is largely carried on by 
graduate students working for the doc- 
tor’s degree and is supervised by some 
professor, or committee of professors, 
of education. Generally the problem is 
some small aspect of a much larger prob- 


lem which interests the professor, known 
as the major adviser. The graduate stu- 
dent is very happy to get hold of this 
fractional part of a problem, although 
it may not be along the line of his gen- 
eral interests, nor anything which he 
would ever dream of doing, if left to his 
own choosing. He is glad to do this 
work because it is a means of overcom- 
ing a necessary obstacle in the way of the 
coveted Ph.D., and because the profes- 
sor’s personal interest in the partial prob- 
lem assures some degree of assistance, 
and constitutes a mild guarantee that he 
will see to it that the study will be ac- 
cepted by the graduate committee. Here- 
in consists a real menace to the future 
of educational research. There is a vast 
difference between working out some 
small detail after one has made an at- 
tack upon a real significant problem and 
finds that the working out of such a de- 
tail is essential, and the working out of 
a rather insignificant problem because it 
has been suggested by some one as a 
feasible project for a dissertation which | 
can be completed within a year’s time. 
Since the latter is generally the attack 
of the graduate student, the danger lies 
in this, that he form the opinion that 
genuine and orthodox research consists 
in undertaking unrelated and_ insignifi- 
cant problems. The outcome may be that 
the next generation of educational re- 
searchers will be one of visionless min- 
utia-men, — educational microscopists. 
The remedy which we would suggest is 
to let the graduate student attack large 
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sroblems, permitting him to discover the 
lecessity of working out certain details, 
ind finally agreeing to confer upon him 
he desired degree when he has given 
vidence of proper research ability and 
nthusiasm, even though his major prob- 
em may as yet not have been completed. 
te would then leave the graduate school, 
lot only with a better knowledge of, and 
ittitude toward research, but also al- 
eady launched upon a large research 
nterprise which he would pursue vigor- 
usly because of an inherent interest in 
he matter. 

That what has been stated is not mere 
ction is evidenced by the fact that even 
‘ow study after study appears which 
laims no other virtue than being a be- 
inning. After going through the reg- 
lar, stereotyped form, the conclusions 
nally reached are generally to the effect 
hat “It would seem, etc.,” or “It ap- 
ears, etc.,” or “As far as we were able 
) proceed, we may conclude,” or “While 
urther researches are essential, we may 
ay that our evidence points in the direc- 
on of, etc.” With these suspended con- 
lusions the subject is dropped. Another 
ivestigator cannot go on with the prob- 
m for he must do something new, 
mmething original, probably better, 
omething unheard of, unless he be ad- 
ised of the fact that in all probabilities 
ie first student was in error. In this 
use, he can take the same subject with 
npunity, provided that his conclusions 
seem to indicate” that the first man was 
dsolutely wrong, even as the major ad- 
iser had suspected. To complete, to 
ibstantiate the original study would. be 
‘iminal. Yet, I doubt if at the present 
lere exists any greater need than that 
f doing over, checking upon, and veri- 
ring studies already made. 

Again, it seems to me that investigat- 
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ors are deliberately shying away from 
real significant educational problems, on 
the grounds that they are too large for 
research efforts. The teacher, however, 
must meet problems as they come, large 
and small. For her there is no escape; 
she has not the privilege of selecting little 
ones that can be worked out within a few 
months. If these problems must be met 
by the real worker in the edeucational 
field, they should constitute a challenge 
to the research student as legitimate ter- 
ritory for his explorations. : 

In research, methods and technic, 
great improvements need to be made al- 
so. Many graduate students acquire all 
of their knowledge of research while they 
are working out their final dissertation 
problems. One would suppost that they 
should have this technic well developed 
before they attempt such an enterprise. 
This, however, is not so. The graduate 
student usually finds it necessary to car- 
ry every little detail of research technic 
to his adviser. Then, after completing 
his year’s work, he finds himself in fairly 
good control of one technic. At the 
present time, this is usually some mea- 
surement attack, although for many of 
the problems undertaken, probably for 
most of them, an experimental approach 
would be the more appropriate one. 
Very often, too, his general training is 
as defective as his knowledge of research 
technic. The lack of a working knowl- 
edge of educational psychology, the lack 
of comprehension of the particular field 
in which he is working may lead the in- 
vestigator into a great many unnecessary 
analyses, productive of conclusions which 
one of greater information could have 
reached without the elaborate research 
efforts that were put forth. It is this 
kind of thing that makes scholars out- 
side of the field of education so critical 
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of, or shall I even go farther and say so 
readily annoyed by what we call educa- 
tional research. When, for example, a 
man sets out to study some problem con- 
nected with the teaching of mathematics, 
having only a mediocre mastery of that 
science, and lacking rather seriously in 
knowledge of psychology, and possessing 
only a superficial and mechanical control 
of research technic, his study cannot help 
but be grossly defective, and his conclu- 
sions of the most obvious nature. 

Another just criticism is the fact that 
practically all of our researches are too 
hurried. This means generally a very 
poor selection and preliminary analysis 
of the problem. The result is that very 
important factors are overlooked, or are 
thought to be present in pure form, when 
they are probably so involved and con- 
ditioned, that only a prolonged and care- 
ful study can reveal their actual efficacy, 
or significance. To overcome this de- 
fect, the immature research worker takes 
refuge in a fairly elaborate statistical 
treatment of the invalid data which he 
has collected. There is, in fact, entirely 
too much satisfaction with the treatment 
of obtained data, rather than with the 
validity of the methods by which they 
are collected. And even in the statisti- 
cal treatment of results, when one suc- 
ceeds fairly well in unravelling these 
mysteries, he discovers in most instances, 
a painful disregard of the assumptions 
which make even these procedures valid. 
Our haste to bring a study to a conclu- 
sion, to get it into print before some 
other individual will present his manu- 
script, is a major cause of many of our 
unscientific studies. 

Apropos the discussion of the fore- 
going paragraph, it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the fact that 
many a research worker never clearly 
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classifies his study. There are seve 
rather well defined lines of educationay 
research, and one works probably mos} 
successfully when he is conscious of thi 
particular type of research which he iy 
doing. We have, first of all, the pur 
research, which is engaged in for th 
sake of satisfying a somewhat playful! 
curiosity. We need vastly more of thi 
kind of work. In the physical and na 
tural sciences, it is this type of research 
which has probably led to the greatest 
number of significant discoveries. Such 
efforts require leisure and carefreeness) 
and can most surely be spoiled by the 
unwise insistence upon immediate and 
practical results. We have also the re~ 
search which is of a highly technical na~ 
ture, which generally results in the cre- 
ating of new research devices. This 
work is of the greatest significance, but 
can be engaged in profitably only by a 
rather limited number. It requires a 
certain mental set and a high capacity for 
handling abstractions, generally of a 
mathematical nature. Then there are the 
research studies in which we apply these 
research instruments to the investigation 
of pedagogical or schoolroom problems. 
This type also demands a certain definit2 
attitude, and is not successfully engaged 
in by all. It requires a true teacher’s 
view-point, and anyone who is an out- 
right failure as a teacher may hardly 
hope to succeed well in this type of re- 
search enterprise. Now, the marvel of 
it all is that many a study is reported as 
worthy of recognition because of the 
achievement of some trivial research de- 
vice, when it fits much more readily into 
this last class. One is often impressed 
with the fact that the student, while 
working, was never quite decided as t 

what line of contribution he really shoul 

make. Were it not unprofessional, o 
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should call attention to the humor of the 
situation of the student who thinking 
that he had discovered some new for- 
mula, or at least a modification of an old- 
er procedure, slaves for a whole year to 
find enough material in which to dress 
it up so that he may report a study ap- 
proximating in number of words the un- 
written standard set for Ph.D. candi- 
dates, only to find that his formula is 
almost overlooked, but that his study is 
accepted because of the excellence of the 
packing, the trimmings. In that case, 
the action of the committee may be per- 
fectly correct; the student simply had 
failed utterly to recognize his own pe- 
culiar capacities, and had evaluated the 
various parts of his contribution on the 
basis of some highly artificial standard. 
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Last of all, we should call attention to 
the fact that when a new movement gets 
under way, the originators are generally 
men of ability and exceptional scholar- 
liness. Soon a host of admirers and 
followers begin to imitate. These gen- 
erally are of mediocre caliber. The out- 
come is that the movement, just as it 
gathers proper momentum, becomes 
heavily loaded with needless ballast, 
which impedes its progress. The great 
leaders in educational research have 
made an energetic beginning. Many and 
many an ambitious individual would do 
vastly better to assist in some enterprise 
rather than become the source of criti- 
cism and hinderance, by playing the part 
of an inefficient imitator. 


The annual dues from Association 


members are now payable. 


They are: 


for Institutions of Higher Learning, 
$25.00; for Secondary Schools, $5.00. 
Checks should be sent to Treasurer, W. 
I. Early, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Reclassification Procedure in Indianapolis 


Principal M. H. Stuart and his staff 
of teachers in the Arsenal Technical 
High Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
have worked out a plan for reclassifying 
pupils in a manner that merits the atten- 
tion of other cities. In a four page 
circular Mr. Stuart describes the plan 
and outlines the procedure of adminis- 
tering it. The work during the current 
semester covers 17 sections in English, 
20 in mathematics, 6 in social science, 9 
in science, 2 in commercial subjects, 3 in 
mechanical drawing, 12 in metal crafts 
and 8 in building crafts. 

Mr. Stuart states the purposes of the 
plan in the following words: - 


“A Plan of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools Which Enables Pupils Be- 
coming Irregular During the Semester 
to Re-establish Themselves Without 
Further Loss of Time. 


“The compulsory attendance law and 
the universal assumption that pupils 
should have a high school education 
place upon the modern high school cer- 
tain demands that require new forms of 
organization to meet the needs of all 
types of pupils. The following program 
and schedule indicate the opportunities 
that are extended to pupils who, because 
of failure, absence, late entry, sickness, 
etc., become unclassified at any time dur- 
ing the semester. The sole purpose of 
this department is to restore to normal 
classification pupils who have become ir- 
regular. By thus keeping credit possi- 
bility before students, they are encour- 
aged at all times to do their best.” 

Following the introductory statements, 
the circular gives the schedules for the 
various sections of classwork mentioned 


above. These schedules are not repro- 
duced here, but the various footnotes at- 
tached to the schedule are reproduced. 
They are: 


1.—English. 


The above special classes in English - 


were formed at the beginning of the 


semester for those pupils whose past 


record in English indicated that they 


needed special consideration both as to 
time and form of instruction. These 
classes meet for a double period and the 


work is conducted on an individual lesson — 


sheet basis. To all of these classes ad- 


ditions may be made at any time during | 


the semester with credit objective, pro- 
vided the number of hours given to the 
subject daily compensates for late entry. 


Il—Mathematics. 


Mathematics is organized and admin-— 


istered on the same basis as English. 
IlI.—Social Science. 


Classes in Civics are formed as need- 


ed. Classes in Current Affairs are or- 
ganized on a class basis at the middle of 
the semester. Pupils who should be re- 


moved from two or more classes because _ 


of failure may be transferred to this 
subject, in which, by devoting double 
time thereto, they may make a credit by 
the close of the semester. 

IV.—Science. 

Selections in Science are formed as 
nedes become apparent. 

V.—Commercial. 

These are laboratory courses includ- 
ing all elementary commercial processes 
except stenography and _ bookkeeping. 
On the one hand, they are designed to 
give definite office value to the pupil who 
finds it necessary to withdraw from 


_ 
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school in a short time. On the other 
hand, they are maintained to serve as 
prevocational training for pupils with 
higher commercial aims. The nature of 
the subject and method of instruction ad- 
mit of entrance at any time. 

VI—Mechanical Drawing. 

Pupils are admitted at any time for 
as many periods as the reduction of their 
daily load, because of failure, may war- 
rant. 

VII.—Metal Crafts. (Machine Shop, 
Sheet Metal, Foundry, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Auto Repair). 

The above are vocational finding 
classes rotating in sections with a differ- 
ent unit of subject matter for each. Pu- 
pils may be admitted at the beginning of 
any unit of work during the semester. 
Due to the number of divisions a pupil 
may even enter two or more different 
units, thereby compensating for late en- 
try. 
VIII.—Building Crafts. (Wood and 
Metal Finishing, Plumbing, Cabinet 
Making, Carpentry, Mill Work). 

Building Crafts is organized and ad- 


ministered on the same basis as Metal 


Crafts. 

Then follows an account of “The Re- 
lation of the Reclassification Department 
to the School as a Whole.” Here we 
quote in full: 

“Transfers between the Reclassifica- 
tion Department and regular classes may 

be made at any time the pupil’s standing 
warrants; in the main, however, trans- 
fers are made after each advanced grade 
report. The initial enrollment in the 
Reclassification Department for each 
semester is made up of those pupils who, 
having failed the preceding semester, 
are most in need of special attention. 
The greater number of such students 
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can well be transferred to regular classes 
at the end of the first grade period, 
thereby making room for others who 
may have lost their classification through 
absence, sickness, or inability. This 
plan makes the enrollment of the Re- 
classification Department somewhat con- 
stant throughout the semester, thereby 
using advantageously the quarters set 
aside and the teachers designated for 
this work. Since the regular teacher is 
relieved of some of the more difficult 
individual cases, it is possible to increase 
the regular class size enough to compen- 
sate for any extra teacher-time spent in 
the Reclassification Department. 

“Tt is clearly evident that this program 
might be greatly extended’ and perhaps 
would be enriched considerably thereby. 
The program relates mainly, however, 
to the younger high school pupils who 
are within the compulsory school age. 
For such the plan needs only to afford 
a sufficient number of opportunities to 
take the free time of a given pupil to 
the extent that his program has been 
readjusted on account of failure. 

“The modern high school has not done 
its part by the community until it has 
established a program of work and an 
atmosphere of encouragement which will 
make the efforts of the home and wel- 
fare agencies lastingly effective. Any 
plan of coordination with an attendance 
department must include a scheme which 
will hold the pupil’s interest once the at- 
tendance department has brought him to 
the school. It is the purpose of this 
program to establish such conditions that 
no pupil will have occasion to lose heart 
because of adverse circumstances.” 

Here surely is good philosophy and 
good wisdom in carrying it into effect. 

(C207 De 
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A Statement from the New Commission on 
Equity in Teacher Placement 


Cases are sometimes brought to the 
attention of instructors in departments 
or schools of education which involve 
conflict between teachers and teachers’ 
agencies. On the one hand, the teacher 
sometimes believes that the agency claims 
a fee when it has not performed services 
which warrant such a claim. In another 
type of case a university or college ap- 
pointment bureau may have notified the 
candidate before the teachers’ agency 
knew of the vacancy and yet the teach- 
ers’ agency claims the full service fee. 
On the other hand a teachers’ agency 
sometimes feels that a teacher has broken 
his contract with it. 

Complaints originating in these and 
other types of cases are frequent enough, 
in the opinion of the members of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, to warrant the appointment 
of a commission to investigate and report 
upon them. Such a commission was au- 
thorized at the last annual meeting of 
the society and the president appointed 
the undersigned members of the com- 
mission. 

The Commission conceives its function 
to be: First, to receive complaints con- 
cerning alleged unfair treatment on the 
part of a teachers’ agency from teachers, 
supervisors, principals, superintendents 
or other school officers, or complaints 
from teachers’ agencies concerning al- 
leged violation of contracts by teachers; 
Second, to investigate such complaints 
and to ascertain the facts by obtaining 
statements from parties to the contro- 
versy or from other first hand observers ; 
Third, if possible to formulate an opinion 
on the equity of the case inthe light of 
professional ethics ; and Fourth, to report 
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the findings to the National Society with 
a view to their publication. 
The Commission also hopes to engage |] 
in supplementary investigations for the 7] 
purpose of ascertaining the general facts 
about teacher placement, arriving at prin- 7] 
ciples which may be agreed upon by all” 
concerned and disseminating information — 
on these general facts and principles. 
The National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies has already taken the initiative 
in promoting just dealing between teach- 
ers and agencies by adopting a code of © 
ethics. The Commission will seek the 
co-operation of this Association in arriv-" 
ing at a set of principles upon which both 
can agree. Some correspondence has 
already passed between the two groups. 
The Commission will try, in dealing with 
individual cases, to base its judgment om 
general principles which are agreed 
both by the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies and by the Commis- 
sion, ; 
The undersigned members of the Com- 
mission on the Equity of Teacher Place 
ment are prepared to receive and inves- 
tigate complaints by teachers or othe 
school officers, or by teachers’ agencies, 
regarding alleged unfair treatment. 
Correspondence may be addressed te 
the Chairman or to any of the other 
members of the Commission. A blank 
will then be sent upon which a formal 
statement may be made. 
Signed : 
J. B. Edmonson, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigatt 
J. W. Withers, School of Educa 
tion, New York University, 
Frank. N. Freeman, Chai 
University of Chicago. 


